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Panama Pacific “BIG 3” voyages to New York now 
include calls at ACAPULCO (and Mexico Tours, if 


desired) as well as sightseeing at Panama and Havana 


< 


RATES TOURIST 
$ 
From 2293 casein 


FIRST CLASS from *185 


(from *200 at certain seasons ) 


To the fascinating sea vacation which 
experienced voyagers call America’s 
greatest travel value, Panama Pacific 
has now added—without increase in 
rates—a special, extra attraction: 
Eastbound calls at {capulco, Vexico! 

You may enjoy a leisurely shore visit 
(en route to New York via Panama and 
Havana) —or make an extended all- 
expense Mexico tour. 

American motor cars carry you 
through grand mountain scenery, via 
quaint Taxco, historic Cuernavaca 


S. S. CALIFORNIA 


(where Cortez built a palace!) —to mile- 
high Mexico City. Sightseeing includes 
Xochimilco’s Floating Gardens, bull 
fights, the pyramids of San Juan Teo- 
tihuacan— many other marvels. 
Supreme Shipboard Comfort 
Panama Pacific liners, famed for hospi- 
tality, are the largest ships voyaging 
coast to coast. Smooth sailing, every 
second weekend, from San Francisco 
and Los Angeles for New York. 
Superb meals are served in air-con- 
ditioned dining salons. All staterooms 
are outside, with twin beds. Two open 
air swimming pools on each ship. Facil- 
ities for all your favorite sports. Deck 
dancing to seven-piece professional 
orchestra. Bars, libraries, first-run 
talkies, gymnasium, children’s room. 


S. 8S. PENNSYLVANIA 


“CIRCLE TOURS” AT SPECIAL 
RATES TO NEW YORK: (25% reduc- 
tion steamer round trip). By rail and 
water starting from your own city; go 
either way by steamer. Also special 
rates, steamer-plane. 

Inquire about the popular Panama 
round trip vacation—4% days of thrill. 
ing sightseeing at the Isthmus at one 
low cost, ashore as well as afloat. At Ha- 

vana, connections may 
be made for Florida. 
Write, ask your Travel 
Agent or call — 


Pinama Prac Mine 


665 Market St., San Francisco. Offices in 
Los Angeles, Seattle, Portland and 
all principal cities 


S. 8S. VIRGINIA 
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Aid the Sisson Bill 


Eucation Association of the District 
of Columbia, Washington, D. C., through 
Dr. Henry Lester Smith, chairman of the 
N. E. A. Committee on Academic Freedom, 
is appealing to the teachers of the nation to 
help pass the Sisson Bill, House of Repre- 
sentatives Bill No. 11379. 

At present each month every teacher and 
officer, and twice each month every clerk 
and janitor, is compelled to sign an oath 
before receiving his pay. If the Sission Bill 
passes, the requirement will be eliminated. 


North Carolina Education, published by 
North Carolina Education Association at 
Raleigh, merits hearty congratulations upon 
its recent special issues. March features the 
52nd annual convention of the association; 
cover in full colors and many illustrations. 
February featured an extensive series of 
historical papers on one hundred years of 
public education in North Carolina and 
was likewise profusely illustrated. Jule B. 
Warren is editor. 


Tulare County Schools Bulletin is an ex 
cellently-arranged monthly publication from 
the office of Roy L. Driggers, Tulare 
County Superintendent of Schools. It is 
filled with timely and practical material and 
reflects the virile and forward-looking pro- 
gram emanating from Mr. Drigger’s office. 
H. W. Kelly, deputy superintendent there, 
is the new secretary-treasurer, C. T. A. 
Central Section. Mr. Driggers and Mr. 
Kelly are doing valuable professional work. 


* * * 


Cover Pieture 


eB unin Union Highschool in San 
Diego County recently began construction 
on a $65,000 structure financed by bonds 
voted by the district and with the aid of 
45% grant from Public Works Administra- 
tion. Main entrance is shown in our cover 
drawing. 

In addition to the construction of a new 
building, plans call for moving and recon- 
structing the present science building into a 
shop, and the completion of a gymnasium 
begun under SERA. The school is to be 
built on a new site which will provide ade- 
quate playground space; the new construc- 
tion replaces the original highschool built 
in 1893. 


Julian Union Highschool district is one 
of the largest in the state, comprising ap- 
proximately 1500 square miles, or one-and- 
one-half times as large as Rhode Island. 
Buses transport students 35 miles. A dor- 
mitory is maintained for boys who come 
from greater distances. 


Architects are Kistner and Curtis of San 
Diego and Los Angeles. The principal is 
Ray Redding, a graduate of University of 
Redlands. 





PORTLAND... OREGON 


Harold B. Say, Salem 


Ww 
WVanery of the most 
delightful sort—this is the keynote to 
the pleasure of vacationing in Oregon. 


variety 


Thousands of visitors have commented 
on this phase of Oregon’s allurements 
for the traveler and vacationist. Plan 
to attend the National Education Asso- 
ciation annual convention in Portland, 
to July 3, and you will have 
opportunity to taste of these delights. 

Whether you prefer the beaches, 
the mountains, forest-rimmed lakes fed 


June 27 


by mountain snows, cities and towns 
of the valleys with their surroundings 


orchards 
and dairy. farms; whether you want to 
fish, boat, go on long horseback rides 
or pack-trail trips, golf, hunt agates, 
dig 

it makes no difference, your choice 
awaits you. 


of fertile farming country, 


If you love desert country you can 
leave the green trees and verdant 
farms behind and be in the heart of a 
vast sagebrush and range country in 
three scant hours driving. You can 
actually choose your climates and be 
transported from one to the other in 


SIERRA EDUCATIONAL NEWs 


the matter of two hours driving time. 

You may be on the Pacific’s beaches 
in the morning and by noon a mile 
high in the forest-clad slopes of the 
Cascade mountains. You may enjoy all 
the comforts of a metropolitan hotel 
and in less than two hours be in the 
depths of forests which have never 
heard the clang of an axe; on a stream 
where trout are as big and gamey as 
when the first pioneers plodded their 
way into the Oregon country. 

Great sections of Central and East 
ern Oregon—one can put all the New 
England states in Oregon and have 
room to spare—are open range sec 
tions where the vast cattle herds and 
chuckwagons of fiction are realities. 
You may glimpse bands of antelope 
down in the Hart Mountain country 
or study countless flocks of migratory 
wildfowl on the great federal bird 
reserve of the Malheur Lake district. 

The marvelous system of paved and 
macadamized highways which Oregon 
has built for her own people and her 
visitors is the key that opens the way 
to the magnificent vacation and play- 


@ Mirror Lake in the Wallowa Mountains, Oregon 
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ground areas that are on every hand. 
Since 1917 in the neighborhood of 
$200,000,000 has been spent in build- 
ing the state’s network of excellent 
highways. In new construction work 
every effort is made to preserve natural 
beauty and the landscape division is 
always at the task of restoring beauty 
where construction work necessarily 
has marred the countryside. 

Search the world over and you will 
not find a more magnificent ocean 
drive than the 400 miles of highway 
(U. S. 101 or the Oregon Coast High- 
way), which skirts the Pacific from 
border to border. Alternately this fine 
paved route passes through charming 
farming areas, through stands of vir- 
gin timber, along vast sand-dunes, then 
high on the faces of cliffs where it is 
hewn out of solid rock and from 
whence you may look straight down 
into the sea hundreds of feet below. 

Incidentally, Oregon’s beaches are 
unrestricted and free to the world. 
Agate-hunting, clam-digging, surf-fish- 
ing, swimming under ideal and safe 
conditions—these are only some of 


the sports that await those who seek 
out Oregon beaches. 


Driftwood Fires 


The endless supply of driftwood 
brought down to the sea by streams 
from the mountains is another charm 
of the Oregon coast. One may build 
as many driftwood fires as he chooses 
for his picnic luncheons or for his 
pleasure at eventide when the sun is 
gone. 

And U. §. 101 is only one of the 
state's charming major routes. The 
Pacific Highway (U. S. 99) that leads 
up through Ashland, Medford—it is 
one of the gateways to Crater Lake— 
and Grants Pass, across the valleys of 
the Rogue and the Umpqua, through 
Roseburg and on up into the Willam- 
ette Valley, is one of the most charm- 
ing drives in all the west. In spring, 
summer and fall the Willamette Val- 
ley is a vast patchwork of orchards, 
creen and yellowing fields, dairy 
farms and verdant pastures. 

Crater Lake, truly one of the real 
wonders of the world, is beautiful and 


awe-inspiring beyond the ability of 
words to describe. It is a miniature sea 
of sapphire, a jewel of wondrous blue 
set deep down in a rocky clasp of the 
Cascade mountains. 

Back in the ages before man walked 
the earth, a mighty mountain, desig- 
nated as Mount Mazama, towered 
high into the skies that now reflect 
their clouds and stars in the mirror of 
the lake. The mountain collapsed, fell 
in on itself and sank into the earth 

Where its base had been, a volcanc 
spouted molten lava high into the 
heavens. Later it cooled, springs came 
out of the mountain sides; snow col- 
lected in the crater and it filled with 
water to within a thousand feet of its 
rim. 

Crater Lake is six miles in diameter 
It is 2000 feet deep. It has no visible 
outlet, nor does any stream empty into 
it. Yet its water of an indescribable 
blue and clarity is fresh and sweet 
Incidentally, Uncle keeps it 
stocked with big trout for all who 
wish to fish. 

Just 161 miles southwest of Crater 


Sam 






@ Mt. Hood, from the Loop Highway 



















































To save 44 miles, the Overland Limited goes to sea 


A few miles west of Ogden, Utah, passen- 
gers on Southern Pacific’s luxurious Over- 
land Limited rub their eyes in amazement. 
For the train heads boldly out to sea toward 
a distant watery horizon. 

The sea is Great Salt Lake. It is spanned 
by the Lucin Causeway, a daring railroad 
construction feat that makes a bee line for 
31 miles from shore to shore. Built to save 
44 miles, the Lucin Causeway is another 
reason why America’s first transcontinental 
railroad is the shortest line from northern 
California to the east. 


Coyveny }— 
; SO OUR PRINCIPAL TRAINS ARE 


se 


COMPLETELY AIR-CONDITIONED 


Strangest lake in America is Great Salt 
Lake. It is the saltiest body of water on 
earth, save one. Even skinny swimmers float 
in it with ease, must keep their feet sub- 
merged lest they turn turtle. Here recently 
a flock of pelicans become so heavily en- 
crusted with salt that they could not fly, 
proved the legend that birds can be caught 
by putting salt on their tails. 


Free sidetrip 
On the shore of Great Salt Lake, 36 miles 





Southern Pacific 


from Ogden, lies Salt Lake City, whose 
streets are kept clean by running water, 
whose great Mormon Tabernacle is built of 
wood without a single nail. To all Overland 
Limited and Pacific Limited through pas- 
sengers who wish it, Southern Pacific gives 
a free sidetrip to Salt Lake City. 


Low summer fares 


Starting May 15, low fares across the conti- 
nent go even lower on Southern Pacific’s 
Four Scenic Routes. For example,from most 
California points, you can travel to Chicago 
and back for $86 in luxurious, air-condi- 
tioned standard Pullmans, plus Pullman 
charges; for $68.80 in air-conditioned tour- 
ist sleeping cars, plus small berth charge; 
for $57.35 in air-conditioned coaches and 
chair cars. Similar reduced roundtrip fares 
to all eastern cities. 


Best of all, these low roundtrip fares per- 
mit you to go east on one of Southern Pa- 
cific’s scenic routes and return on a differ- 
ent one, seeing a different part of the United 
States each way. In most cases, this type of 
roundtrip ticket costs no more than the 
straight “back and forth” type. 


Write Mr. McGinnis 


For an interesting booklet, “Four Scenic 
Routes East,” write F. S. McGinnis, Dept. 
SN-5, 65 Market Street, San Francisco. It 
shows you how to see more of the United 
States by going on one of Southern Pacific’s 
Four Scenic Routes and returning on an- 
other. Write today. 
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Lake are the famed Oregon Caves, in 
the heights of the Siskiyou mountains, 
Four hours driving 
paved highways 


excellent 
through 
beautiful stands of virgin timber, along 
the roaring Rogue takes you from 
the lake to the Caves. 

Guides are available to take you on 


over 


running 


a two-hour exploration trip through 
the caves, “the marble halls of Ore- 
gon.” Both these wonderworks of na- 
ture are under the jurisdiction of the 
national park service. 

From Klamath Falls north to the 
(Please turn to Page 39) 





IS 
HUMAN 
NATURE 
CHANGING? 


In Europe today basic human hopes are 
finding new expression—dynamiec, fascin- 
ating! See for yourself ... EDUTRAVEL 
was created to present travel from this 
human point of view, to direct your eyes 
upon the LIVING world! Note these 1936 
examples: 






NEW EDUCATION IN SOVIET UNION 


Discussions with leading Soviet educators 
—visiting also England, France, Scandi- 
navia. Director: Dr. I. V. Sollins, 


CONTEMPORARY ART & ARCHITECTURE 


Featuring interviews with leading artists 
in 8S ecountries—auspices of The New 
School for Social Research. 


CRIME AND PUNISHMENT ABROAD 


Study of delinquency and reform in 5 
countries under Joseph F.. Fishman, spon- 
sored by The New School for Social 
Research. 


LIFE AND LITERATURE IN U. S. S. R. 


Literature as a social force. Meetings 
with Soviet writers. Visits also Denmark, 
Sweden, Finland. Leader: Lester Cohen. 


POPULAR EDUTOURS 


Featuring a diversified selection of un- 
usually attractive seneral Suropean 
tours—with expert tour leadership guar- 
anteed. Sailings by all lines. 


Write for booklets on these, or for the complete 
EDUTRAVEL program including ‘‘Summer Session 
in Sweden,”’ Address Dept. SI-5 


EDUTRAVEL 


An Institute for Educational Travel 
535 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 














Land tours in Europe in cenjunction with 
Amerop Travel Service Inc. (in U. S. S. R., 
in co-operation with Intourist, Inc.) . 
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When you 
attend the 


PORTLAND 
Convention 





Plan Your Trip to Portland 


—and the East— 


via the 


Redwood 
Empire 
Tour 


Forest giants towering more than 
350 feet into the sky...Trees that are 
awe-inspiring in their mightiness .. . 
Monarchs that have outlived 30 cen- 


turies ... 


You pass through their midst for a 
hundred miles on the REDWOOD 
EMPIRE TOUR — Northwestern Pa- 
cific Railroad to Eureka, and thence 
motor coach to Grants Pass, connect- 
ing with “Shasta Route” trains. 

Additional charge on tickets between 
San Francisco and Portland for those 


taking this Redwood Empire Tour, in 
either direction, is only $5.35. 


Plan to travel to the National Edu- 
cation Association Convention (Port- 
land, June 28 to July 2). and to the 
East, by this scenic route. 


Ask for illustrated Redwood Empire 
Tour booklet. 


Ticket Offices: Ferry Building and 65 
Geary St:, San Francisco; or ask any 
Southern Pacific Agent. 


NORTHWESTERN 
PACIFIC 


REDWOOD EMPIRE ROUTE 



































: ( NY LASKA! Of course it’s strange, this cruising 
, a - among mountain peaks on smooth, winding sea 
Pe ~ lanes. In fact, vacationing “up-under” a crazy sun 


\ that stays up all night will touch your sense of won- 
der quite fantastically. @ Anytime from May to 
September is the time to sail face to face with great 
blue “ice rivers” that roar like angry thunder, and 
to let your eyes climb glistening mountain peaks 
that rise from the water’s edge to poke holes in the 
sky. It’s then the climate is just right for exploring 
among great fjords, and wandering streets where 
gold-frenzied people once trod — where grotesque 
totems grin at you— where you will sense the en- 
chantment of former days of Russian rule. Every 
day is a carefree day, restful and free from routine, 
watching the ever-changing scenery — playing deck 
games —exploring historic towns and touring 
Alaska’s interesting Interior. @ It’s easy to come 
“up-top” to this near-by vacationland. Just pick-up, 
pack-up and come to Seattle where you board an 
Alaska Line ship for adventurous Alaska. There’s 
a wide selection of budget-minded vacation cruises. 


See Your Travel Agent and Mail the Coupon Below. 


Pee 


ALASKA STEAMSHIP COMPANY 


Room 679, Pier 2, Seattle, Washington 











For an Alaska 
Good-Natured Map 
check here [] 
Free To Teachers. 
® 
Robert Dollar Co., 
American Mail Line 
[General Agents] 


Please send me FREE Alaska Vacation literature: 







Name 
















A ddress 











City State 













| GREAT NORTHERN 
b CKiulway 





























































































































Grinnell Glacier 


First N. E. Ag then 
GLACIER PARK 
then EAST 


All in one glorious trip! From a great 
convention to a scenic paradise of shining 
mountains, glaciers, lakes, waterfalls and 
forests. Recreation to suit your mood. Fine 
hotels, chalets, tent camps at modest cost. 


New Low-Cost "Stop-Off Tours” 


if your time is limited, take a low-cost, 
All-Expense one, two or three-day “stop- 
off tour" thru the park by bus via Logan 
Pass Detour. One-day tour, $16; 2-day, 
$28.25; 3-day, $42.50. (Prices include bus 
and launch trips, lodging and meals.) 


Glacier Park season June 15 to Sept. 15; 
Prince of Wales Hotel open June 27 to 
Sept. 8. . . At the N.E.A. convention city, 
Portland, (or Seattle) you board the 
famous Empire Builder directly for the 
park, thence on to Chicago and East. 















































































































































Low summer round-trip 
excursion fares will be in 
effect in Standard or 
new-style Tourist sleepers 
or luxury coaches. Meals 
in diner at extremely 
low prices. 


RIDE THE AIR-CONDITIONED 


















A. L. Scott, Gen. Agent, Passenger Dept. 
679 Market St., San Francisco 


or, W. E. McCormick, General Agent 
605 Central Bidg., Los Angeles 


Send me details on vacation trip to Glacier Park 
and East via Pacific Northwest. 


Name 
Address___ 


EMPIRE BUILDER 


--- SEND THIS COUPON TO NEAREST AGENT - -- 


after the N. E. A. convention .... 
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Arthur L. Scott, San Francisco 


An interesting post-convention tour, for 
California teachers attending the N. E. A. 
meeting at Portland and for others, is 
arranged. 

The cost of the tour from Portland, back 
to Portland, including round trip railroad 
fare, a lower standard berth for single occu- 
pancy and the all-expense tour through 
Glacier and Waterton Lakes Parks is $92. 

Everything that can be seen by highway 
in two great national parks—one in United 
States, the other in Canada—is included in 
this journey to the Land of Shining Moun- 
tains—the name given by Blackfeet Indians 
to Glacier-Waterton parks area. 

Glacier National Park is so named be- 
cause in the hollows of its rugged moun- 
tains lie more than 60 glaciers, remnants of 
ancient ice-rivers once covering all but the 
highest peaks. A land of gigantic cirques, 
rugged mountains, enormous glacier-scooped 
valleys, precipices thousands of feet high, 
rushing streams, and hundreds of lakes. 

Blackfeet Indian Reservation adjoins the 
Park on the east. Northward the park 
borders the Waterton Lakes Park in Canada. 
To join these two great parks the new inter- 
national highway was constructed. Com- 
pletion of this road shortens by 25 miles 
the automobile-stage ride between Prince of 
Wales Hotel in Waterton Lakes Park and 
Many Glacier Hotel. The California special 
tour features both parks. 


Itinerary 
Leave Portland via SP&S Railway 
Thursday, July 2, 9:30 pm. 

Departure is scheduled on Columbia River 
section of Great Northern's Empire Builder. 
This permits attendance at closing sessions 
of the convention and also excellent direct 
connections from California. Leaving Port- 
land, the train crosses the Willamette and 
Columbia rivers. Then for 200 miles en 
route to Spokane it speeds along beneath 

towering palisades and passes The Dalles. 


Arrive Spokane Friday, July 3, 7 am. 
Leave Spokane via Great Northern 
Friday, July 3, 7:45 am. 

Beyond Spokane the train follows the 
Pend Oreille River, skirts Lake Pend Oreille 
and passes through Kootenai Canyon. Cross- 
ing Tobacco Plains the train reaches White- 


fish Lake; then follows Flathead River to 
Belton, western entrance to Glacier National 
Park and going-in point for Lake McDonald 


Arrive Belton Friday, July 3, 4:50 pm. 
Leave Belton via auto-bus Friday, July 3, 
5:05 pm. 
Arrive Lake McDonald Hotel Friday, 
July 3, 5:45 pm. 

From Belton it is 3 miles to Lake Mc- 
Donald and then 10 miles further along the 
water's edge to the hotel for overnight. 


Leave Lake McDonald Hotel Saturday, 
July 4, 8 am. 

After breakfast, departure is by motor 
bus for the ride over the new Going-to-the- 
Sun Highway; cross the Continental Divide 
and descend the east slope to beautiful St. 
Mary Lake, where are the Going-to-the-Sun 
chalets. A brief stop and then along Black- 
feet Highway to Many Glacier Hotel. 


Arrive Many Glacier Hotel Saturday, 
July 4, 12:20 pm. 

At this hotel the party remains for two 
days; short hiking or horseback trips to 
Grinnell Glacier or to Iceberg Lake and 
launch rides on Swift Current and Josephine 


Lakes. 


Leave Many Glacier Hotel 
July 6, 8:30 am. 
Northward from Many Glacier Hotel the 
route follows the new international high- 
way, crosses the international boundary into 
Waterton Lakes Park. The Prince of Wales 
Hotel is reached for lunch. For the after- 
noon are offered lake bathing, boating, 
golf, trail riding and hiking, as well as a 
launch trip. 


Monday, 


Leave Prince of Wales Hotel Tuesday, 
July 7, 8 am. . 

The trip south follows the new highway 
and connects with Blackfeet Highway. One 
particular point of interest is Triple-Divide 
Mountain, from the sides of which the 
waters flow west into the Pacific, south into 
Gulf of Mexico and east and north into the 
Atlantic. 

Arrive Glacier Park Hotel Tuesday, 
July 7, 11:55 am. 

After lunch a motor trip is made to Two- 

Medicine Lake; on arrival there a launch 


(Please turn to Page 44) 


@ Many Glacier Hotel on Swift Current Lake 
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ED AMERICA !” 


friends with the rea/ America—its kindly, interesting 
people, its surpassing natural beauty, its mountain grandeur 
and desert magic, huge cities and charming country towns. 


“And what a comfortable way to explore—in a big 
Greyhound motor bus, among congenial fellow travelers, 
with one of America’s finest drivers at the wheel. The cost 
of my trip was less than gasoline and oil for a small private 
auto. Let me mention just a few of my delightful memories: 
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**'See America first!’ I've heard that phrase all my life— 
but it was just another slogan until I made this unforget- 
) the table Greyhound bus trip. Starting on the east coast, we 
\igh- swung clear around the continent, westward by one great 
into highway, returning east another—and this was only one of 
Jales several coast-to-coast circle tours that Greyhound offered me! 
fter- 
ting, “Now I’ve revised the old slogan... for you ‘See America 
as a BEST’ when you travel by Greyhound! I’ve met and made 
“Our big bus paused in 
the Delaware Water Gap 
while passengers marveled 
at the towering mountain 
way walls—the sparkling rib- 
One i bon of river below. 
vide 
the “From the Greyhound 
. Terminal in Cleveland, 
into we could clearly see the 
h Great Lakes Exposition 
the —so we stopped over for 
an exciting day. 
“What a thrill—when a 
tiny fawn burst from the 
‘wo- woods, scampered across 
: our highway, and went 
inch ; splashing through a 
Minnesota stream! 
ake “Yes sir, the bears ate right 


out of my hands, inYellow- 
stone National Park! I 
wouldn’t have missed that 
short side trip for anything 

in the world. 

























“As our bus was ferried 
across San Francisco’s 
Golden Gate, we coul 

look up and see workmen 
spinning the cables of the 
world’s mightiest bridge. 


“Of course, we stopped 

off for a day at the San 

Diego Exposition—even 

lovelier this second year 

—and Agua Caliente only 
a few minutes away. 


“I can never forget that 
wrinkled old Indian 
woman who sold me the 
clever little hand-woven 
basket, beside the Apache 
Trail of Arizona. 


“We actually visited a 
foreign land! Stopping 
at El Paso, we couldn’t 
resist crossing the Rio 
Grande bridge into glam- 
orous old Juarez. 











“The romance of the real 
West came to life again at 
Dallas—where we spent 
many fascinating hours at 
the 25 Million Dollar Texas 
Centennial Exposition. 


“Grand old southern 
melodies! They came 
floating through the 
star-filled night as we 
stopped for dinner near 
an Alabama plantation. 


“Our Greyhound bus 
actually passed right 
over the top of Virginia’s 
amazing Natural Bridge— 
in the heart of the beauti- 
ful Shenandoah Valley. 


“As we rolled down 
Pennsylvania Avenue in 
Washington, a brilliant 
military parade swung 
along, only a few feet 
from our bus windows.” 
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FULL-COLOR WALL-SIZE 
“COMPARISON MAP” 


Free to Teachers! 


Thousands of teachers are using this 
unusual wall map, which shows how 
you can see all the world, right here 
in America. Just mail the coupon to 
this address: 


GREYHOUND TRAVEL BUREAU 


Pine and Battery Sts.. San Francisco 






"So there are some of the highlights of my Greyhound trip. Why don’t you 
plan just such a journey of exploration for yourself? Whether you travel 
a few miles or a few thousand, Greyhound offers the most interesting 
and economical way.”’ 


SEND FOR “COMPARISON MAP”, TRIP INFORMATION 


Send this coupon to the Greyhound information office, listed at left, for the unique, 
full-color, wall-size “Comparison Map’ —Free to teachers. If you have a special trip in 
mind, jot it down on this line, and we will send full information 


Information on trip to 





Name 





Address ST—5CA 
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California's finest mountain golf 


1” YOU LIKE a picturesque mountain 
resort, where pleasant people min- 
gle through sunny days and starlit eve- 
nings on their favorite vacation rounds? 
Or do you hankerto get up into the high, 
far places with a rucksack, a fly rod and 


an appetite you’d never recognize ? 


Busy or lazy—hiking, swimming, fish- 
ing, riding, golfing or touring— Yosemite 
has every kind of vacation, in California’s 
most majestic Sierra setting. Nine differ- 
ent kinds of resort living, from house- 


keeping to the distinctive Ahwahnee. 


ees . Ss 


Small vacationers get acquainted 


TRAVEL SECTION CONTINUED ON PAGE 39 


DO YOU LIKE BEST? 


Trained attendants, and swimming and 
riding instructors for the children. 

The new summer folder gives your 
complete vacation picture, including all 
costs. Your travel agent should have a 
copy—if not, ask at the nearest Yosemite 
office: SAN FRANCISCO, 39 Geary Street 
(EXbrook 3906) ; LOS ANGELES, 608 So. 
Olive Street (VAndike 2396). 


YOSEMITE 


I$ VAST=S¢e wf al// 

















Maripose Big Trees—on your way 
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C. T. A. CONFERENCES 


W. Harold Kingsley, Director of Public Relations, C. T. A. Southern 
Section, Los Angeles 


Four panel conferences on mod- 
ern education, held in different cities, 
represent enlightened effort on the 
part of Southern Section, California 
Teachers Association and the Depart- 
ment of Classroom Teachers thereof 
to increase teachers contribution to so- 
ciety through improvements in class- 
room technique. 


Two of the panels have already 
been conducted. The first was held at 
Oxnard on March 7, for teachers in 
Santa Barbara and Ventura counties. 
The second, for Riverside and San 
Bernardino County teachers, was held 
in Riverside on April 18. Both dealt 
with modern methods of teaching the 
first of the three R’s—reading. In the 
morning, reading instruction in ele- 
mentary schools was discussed. In the 
afternoon the teaching of reading in 
secondary schools occupied the atten- 
tion of the panel. More than 400 
teachers attended the Oxnard confer- 
ence, for which institute credit was 
allowed. 

Indicative of the interest on the part of 
teachers in the movement is the fact that 
almost 1000 mimeograph copies of the out- 


line of the panel discussions were requested 
by those in attendance at Oxnard. 


Although the conferences were arranged 
wholly with the idea of assisting teachers 
professionally, a by-product was a wealth of 
excellent publicity which stressed the aim of 
California Teachers Association to serve the 
state by stimulating all members of the 
teaching profession to more and more effec- 
tive instruction. After the Oxnard confer- 
ence requests for conferences in Riverside, 


San Diego and Long Beach were received 
from teacher organizations in those cities. 


All of the conferences are being con- 
ducted under the auspices of the Depart- 
ment of Classroom Teachers of which Mrs. 
Pauline Merchant of Garden Grove is pres- 
ident. Programs are arranged by Mrs. 
Josephine Smith of Los Angeles, chairman 
of the Southern Section Modern Education 
committee. 


Address by President Corey 


Aside from an opening address by Arthur 
F. Corey of Santa Ana, president of the 
Southern Section, no addresses are included 
on the program. This policy, together with 
the practicality of the suggestions voiced by 
members of the panel and the floor discus- 
sion following the panel, brought forth 
many expressions of praise for the gather- 
ings by teachers in attendance. 


At least two more conferences will be 
conducted, one in Long Beach on May 2 
and one in San Diego on May 9. The Long 
Beach conference will deal with reading in- 
struction. That in San Diego will devote 
itself to the matter of teaching controversial 
subjects. A demonstration by a social sci- 
ence class will be conducted as the opening 
feature. The demonstration and issues which 
it may raise will then be discussed by a 
panel and from the floor. 


At Oxnard and Riverside members of 
the panels on reading in elementary schools 
were Elizabeth Sands, Ruth Angelo, Rose 
Carr, Edna Wiese, Mrs. Nelva Poor, Sarah 
Heineman and Susie Sanderson. 

Members of the afternoon panel on read- 
ing instruction in high school were Dr. 
Albert Sidney Raubenheimer of the Univer- 
sity of Southern California, Mardele Robin- 
son, Dr. J. Murray Lee, Walter Brown, H. 
A. Spindt and F. G. Macomber. 

The value of letting the public know that 
teachers of California are interested in im- 
proving themselves as teachers and not ex- 


« « VAUGHAN MacCAUGHEY Editor 
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clusively occupied with considertaion of 
wholly material affairs, cannot be over-esti- 
mated. The panels lend themselves to pub- 
licity. They make “spot news,” which re- 
ceives prominent display in the papers. 


Officers of the Southern Section are 
grateful for the inspiration of Dr. John A. 
Sexson, President of California Teachers 
Association whose address before the South- 
ern Council last November, in which he 
outlined the state program, provided the 
basis for the Southern Section’s activity. 


To report exhaustively upon the ideas 
advanced by the panels already held would 
require more space than is available. Let it 
be said in praise of the panels, however, 
that they eschewed lengthy dissertations and 
held strictly to definite problems daily con- 
fronting teachers in the classroom. 


Gear Reading to Life 


Practical methods of stimulating interest 
in reading by gearing reading material to 
life experiences of students were outlined, 
particularly in the panel on elementary 
school reading. The highschool panel de- 
veloped first the belief that many failures in 
science are not failures in science at all, but 
failures in reading comprehension. With 
this in mind the panel then advanced prac- 
tical suggestions for improvement of student 
comprehension, especially in work type 
reading. 

i ae 


Third regular meeting of Alameda 
County Rural Teachers Association was 


held in Murray School, Dublin. 


The meeting marked the starting of a 
series of demonstrations to be given by the 
supervisors. The first demonstration was 
given by Miss Mead, on primary reading 
and phonetics. 

A report on the supervisors’ conference 
held in Los Angeles, was given by Miss 
Killey. She and Miss Jensen attended the 


conference. 


Miss Jensen told of her visit to the 
Planetorium in Griff Park, Los Angeles; 
and also of her very interesting visit to 
“The School for Mexicans” at Padua Hills, 
Los Angeles.—Leona Lassen, Secretary. 
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Castlemont 
Highsehool 
Oakland 


Clarence H. Street 


Ix August 1929, East Oak- 
land Highschool, now Cas- 
tlemont High, opened with 
an enrollment of 700 students 
and a faculty of 30, which 
has now grown to a member- 
ship of 1675 and a faculty 
group of 66. 

Designed by Miller and 
Warnecke, the building fol- 
lows Tudor achitecture. The 
architects were awarded 
$1000 by the National Brick 
Association for excellence in 
design, using brick as a me- 
dium. George Peterson was 
the builder of the school. 

The idea of knighthood 
and the castle was used in 
setting the school traditions, 
and the general motto was: 


Build on and make thy cas- 
tles high and fair, 
Rising and reaching upward 
to the skies. 


Athletic teams were re- 
ferred to as Crusaders and 
Musketeers. The school pa- 
per was named Ye Castle 
Crier. ‘The student govern- 
ment group was known as the 
Round Table. 

When Fremont High 
burned in 1930, East Oak- 
land Highschool increased, 





on four days notice, from 
700 to 1600 students and 
from 30 to 63 teachers. It 
was at this time, through the 





co-operation of faculty and 
students, the name was 
changed to Castlemont. 

In 1935, Castlemont was 
honored by a visit of His a 
Honor Joao A. de Bianchi, minister pleni 
potentiary from Portugal, as this is the first 
senior highschool in the United States to 
offer the Portuguese language among its 
studies. 

Written in the pentameter of Tennyson's 
Idylls of the King, the graduation ritual 
stresses knighthood and service. 

The senior vow reads: 

I'll ever strive to serve my fellow man, 
To see the truth and dare what's right to do 
To search for beauty everywhere I go; 
To this four-fold ideal I would be true 


Striking differences among teachers asso- 
ciations in 17 countries are revealed by the 
1935 Yearbook of the International Insti- 





tute of Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 


sity, edited by Professor I. L. Kandel. 

“Although there exist a number of inter- 
national organizations of teachers’ associa- 
tions,” Professor Kandel states in his 
introduction, “an international survey of 
the work of teachers associations has not 
yet been made.” The 1935 yearbook under- 
takes such a survey. 

Included in the volume are articles on 
the history, organization, activities and wel- 
fare work of teachers associations of the 
Argentine Republic, Australia, Brazil, Can- 
ada, Czechoslovakia, Denmark, England and 
Wales, France, Germany, Italy, Japan, Nor- 
way, Poland, Scotland, Sweden, the Union 
of South Africa, and the United States. 

The articles have been contributed by 
persons prominent in the educational sys- 
tems of the countries in question. 


ANZ Wai ite, 
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Willard W. Beatty, native of Berkeley, 
California, for the past three years president 
of Progressive Education Association, and 
for ten years superintendent of Bronxville 
Public Schools, New York, leaves his posi- 
tion there today to become director of In- 
dian education in U. S. Indian Affairs de- 
partment. Mrs. Beatty was Elise M. Bieden- 
bach of Berkeley. 


* * * 


New Education Fellowship will hold its 
Seventh World Conference from July 31 
to August 14, 1936 in Cheltenham, Eng: 
land. The theme chosen for the Conference 
is: “Education and a free society—a dis- 
cussion of the foundation of freedom and a 
free community.” Information can be had 


from the Secretary, 29 Tavistock Square, 
London, W. C. 1, England. 
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LEARNING BY DOING 


Frank R. Walkup, Principal, Continuation Highschool, Pasadena 


PB asavena is a city of homes 
and gardens. With its tradition of the 
Tournament of Roses, magnificent 
flower shows, and beautiful estates, 
gardens are of great importance to the 
people of Pasadena. 

Many of the larger estates employ 
several gardeners each, while scores 
employ a full-time gardener. Many 
householders employ part-time garden- 
ers. 

Pasadena also has several large nur- 
series which employ many men. Per- 
haps more persons are employed as 
gardeners, gardener’s helpers, and 
gardener - chauffeurs than any other 
type of worker in the community. 

Persons who claim to be gardeners 
but have had no specific training for 
this occupation are to be had in plenty, 
but trained gardeners are always in 
demand. 


What Employers Demand 


The Pasadena Continuation Highschool 
draws its students from the entire high- 
school district. These students, almost with- 
out exception, are working part-time or are 
in search of work. A large number of these 
student-workers are gardener’s helpers. A 
check of working permits over a period 
of several years reveals that more of our 
boy students have been gardener’s helpers 
than have engaged in any other occupation. 
A check on boys who have left the school 
also reveals that many continue to be gar- 
dener’s helpers and gardeners. 

In talking with the employers of these 
boys in regard to their educational needs 


Potting of seedlings 






















and how the school could best contribute 
toward their greater usefulness as employees 
we were told that a course in gardening 
under an expert gardener would be most 
helpful. 

This course should deal with the simple 
facts about soils and their fertilization, the 
construction and care of lawns, the identifi- 
cation of plants, 
pruning, etc. 


planting, propagation, 

Problems in simple design, ability to read 
plans, and costs should be considered. Al- 
most without exception the employers com- 
plained that young helpers needed much 
training in habits of work. They must also 
be impressed with the necessity of finishing 
the job and of doing each step in a thor- 
oughgoing manner. 

In other words, two main things needed 
to be done by the school for these students 





Plant identification 


to aid them in securing and holding jobs. 
Certain good old-fashioned traits needed 
improvement and knowledge of the job of 
being a gardener should be taught directly 
by an expert gardener. 


Selection of Teacher 


N the fall of 1932 we decided to initiate 
Our first prob- 


lem was to secure a teacher that suited our 


a course in gardening 


purpose. Nicholas Veneziano was reared in 
Pasadena under the eye of an expert gar- 
He graduated from the 
Pasadena schools and a few years later took 


dener, his father. 


a Bachelor of Science degree from Oregon 
State College where he specialized in plant 
culture and garden design. 

Returning from college he became his 
father’s partner and for several yeors 
scaped and planted estates in Pasadena. 
However, several years ago he was em- 
ployed by the board of education to take 
charge of the landscaping and care of the 
school grounds of the Pasadena city school 
district. 

Veneziano 
should become the teacher of our gardening 
class. Accustomed to the handling of men 
and materials, the allocation of work, and 
the amount of work reasonably to be ex- 


It was arranged that Mr. 





Shifting the plants in nursery practice 


pected on all types of gardening jobs, he 
was in an excellent position to direct the 
experiment we hoped would bring about 
better traits and improved skills in our boys. 
Further, as gardener for the schools all the 
school grounds in Pasadena would be avail 
able for much practical work in gardening 


Equipment Used 


The beginning was made with little equip- 
ment. In the main, tools were borrowed 
from the gardener on our grounds and such 
is still the case. After a few weeks of trial, 
different 
were carried out by the class and it ap- 


during which many operations 
peared that this type of course would be 
successful, we set about to acquire perma 
nent quarters on the school-grounds for out 
purpose. 

A portion of the grounds that had not as 
yet been developed was selected as a site 
for our garden plot. A lath house no longer 
used was moved from another school and 
equipped for our use. A small tool and 
potting house was added later. Water was 
made available on all parts of the plot. The 
improvement of the plot went ahead rapidly 
under actual working conditions with 
other help than the members of the class 

This has provided an excellent lear1 
situation. Almost everything done in the 
building up of the site to its present con- 
dition are things that a gardener is obliged 
to do on the actual job of caring for an 
estate. In addition to building up the garden 
site itself a great deal of planting, lawn 
construction, care of a rose garden, and 
many other projects have been carried on 
elsewhere on the grounds. 

While the instruction is confined in the 
main to the matter of ornamental garden- 
ing, instruction has been given on occasion 
in the pruning of fruit trees. This, for the 
reason that nearly every estate has some of 
this type of work. During the last two 
years the nursery stock of the schools has 
occupied one end of the plot so that we 
now have, for all practical purposes, a fully 
equipped nursery. All of the common orna- 
mental plants and many of the rarer ones 
are to be found on the plot. 


ROM the foregoing it will be seen 
that a rather ideal teaching condition, 
in so far as materials are concerned, has 
been set up. We are prepared to teach 
gardening by doing actual gardening, and 
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Flower culture 


that is what is being done. We are studying 
soil by working in the soil. We are becom- 
ing familiar with fertilizers by using fertil- 
izers. We are learning the best methods of 
handling soils by experimenting with vari- 
ous methods. 

The business of constructing lawns is 
learned by constructing them, and their care 
and reconstruction are learned by the same 
method. The identification of plants is a 
constant learning process and the names 
become fixed in the student's mind as he 
works with them. Not only their names 
become familiar but the best methods of 
planting, propagation, and pruning become 
part of the student's equipment through 
having carried out these processes himself. 


Problems in design are always available. 
Many questions are brought in by the stu- 
dents that are actual problems on their jobs 
and these are worked out by the class. Es- 
tates in Pasadena furnish no end of prob- 
lems in design. The reading of plans 
becomes easy after having spent the rainy 
days in the winter making plans and de- 
signs. The matter of costs is kept in mind 
at all times and these costs are figured on 
actual time required at regular rates and at 
prevailing market prices. 


An Ideal Learning Situation 


It is clear, I believe, that under these 
conditions an ideal learning situation is 
present and, also, that a great opportunity 
exists for the fixing of those traits which are 
so necessary to success on any kind of a job. 
An instructor who knows boys and who at 
the present time is engaged in the direction 
of crews of workers knows what to ex- 
pect of a boy and what will be expected 
of him on a regular job. 

It is on this basis that we judge these 
boys and in all cases insist in a kindly but 
firm manner that they accomplish a proper 


Propagating frames 





amount of work and that all work be done 
in a thorough and workmanlike manner. 
At the same time we are very careful not 
to work the boys for the sake of getting 
certain work done but the work required 
must present a learning situation for the 
student. 


What of the achievement of these boys 
over a period of months in this class? Of 
one thing we are sure. They know many 
things about the business of being a gar- 
dener. Traits being much more difficult 
of measurement we cannot be so sure al- 
ways of the extent of their improvement 
but we know that as a practical matter all 
have been greatly benefited in this respect. 


Of course, all these boys will use the 
knowledge of gardening gained in this class, 
if not as gardeners working as such, then 
surely as householders. One need have no 
fear that useless subject matter is being 
taught when one teaches gardening to a 
Californiam 


Costs 
J DMINISTRATORS must necessarily 


concern themselves about costs, so just 
a word about this important matter. Much 
of the material and equipment used by this 
class would be owned and used by the 
school district whether this class was in ex- 
istence or not. Many of the operations 
carried on by the boys add to the general 
well-being of the grounds of the Pasadena 
schools. For example, instruction in potting 
through actually carrying out the process 
makes many more plants available than 
would otherwise be the case. 


Tools and equipment have not been 
harmed by class members since the proper 
care of tools is an important part of the 
training. The cost per student in this class 
has been less, even when the benefits accru- 
ing to the school district are not taken into 
consideration, than comparable costs in 
other subject matter. 


Individual Differences 
One of the most desirable things about 
this course, especially for our purpose, since 
our classes have a wide ability range, is 
that it can readily be adapted to varying 
abilities. It is hardly necessary to point 
out how easily individual differences may be 
taken care of. It is a simple matter to sup- 
ply material difficult enough for the bright- 
est and simple enough for the dullest 
student. For example, design may range 
from simple plotting for a small house to 
that of great estates and public gardens. 
After nearly four years of experi- 
ment we are convinced that this 
course is well worthwhile since it 
lends itself so well to several objec- 
tives. It teaches subject-matter that 
is used and will be used by the stu- 
dent. 
It is a true life situation. It is not 
expensive. Individual differences can 
be taken care of without difficulty. 
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Most important of all, this course is 
especially adapted to the development 
of character in students. 


* * * 
May-Day 
Mildred Long, Pomona 


AY I come in?” said the month of 
May; 
“Just when the spring is beginning to stay? 
Come in with my bowers 
Of fragrant flowers, 
With trees in bud and streams in flood? 
Oh friendly year, please say I may.” 


*““May I come in?” said the youth so gay; 
“Come into your heart in the month of 
May? 
To storm your bowers 
With manly powers, 
With love so new, and fresh, and true? 
Oh heart, dear heart, please say I may.” 


“What's this you venture to me to say? 
What arrogant boldness to try to sway 
My heart from its bowers 
Of lonely hours! 
How dare you start to stir my heart 
And wake it to life? I say—you may!” 


* * 


Ginn and Company have recently 
brought out a series of supplementary 
readers to accompany the New Path to 
Reading series. 

My Second Primer is the first and stands 
between the primer and Book 1. My Next 
Book 1 is the second and stands between 
Book 1 and Book 2. By means of these 
two readers the series extends horizontally 
as well as vertically. Each of the basal 
books following the primer represents a 
higher degree of reading-skill and ability. 


The supplementary books afford wider 
and better reading experience. The vocab- 
ulary of each is developed directly from 
the vocabulary of the basal book which pre- 
cedes it and from the phonic vocabulary of 
the First Grade. Primary teachers have 
long been seeking such additional books 
of easy reading material. 


+ * * 


Second annual session of Southern Cali- 
fornia’s only outdoor college will be held 
August 3 to 14, immediately following the 
regular six-weeks summer session. Two 
semester units of college credit are offered. 
Classes will meet daily, Monday to Friday, 
inclusive. 

Informal class meetings will be supple- 
mented by garden tours through many es- 
tates of Santa Barbara and Montecito, illus- 
trated evening lectures, and educational pro- 
grams. Since the primary purpose is not 
to cram students with factual material, but 
rather to bring enrichment and appreciation 
through directed observation, rigid exami- 
nations will be dispensed with.—Harrington 
Wells, Director, School of Nature Study, 
Santa Barbara State College. 
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WHAT OF PLAY? 


AN ANALYSIS OF RECREATION IN THE PROGRESSIVE PROGRAM 
Gladys Evelyn Moorhead, Special Teacher, Los Angeles City Schools 


Douay for fun, don’t you? I try 
to, that is, and sometimes I try very, 
very hard. Yet there are times for all 
of us when our play approaches in 
selflessness that of the South Sea 
Islander as he glides easily into a 
friendly sea. 


It is a truism that much modern play 
requires only spectator sports cos- 
tumes. If you are human you enjoy a 
football game, a moving picture, a con- 
cert, a radio program, or at least some 
of these. You enjoy music,—do you 
play yourself? And of course your 
waistline is too thick for football and 
your eyelashes too short for the screen 
(masculine and feminine divisions 


here). 


Well, you do enjoy a game of 
bridge; one point to your credit. Or 
you keep Saturday mornings for golf, 
nothing interferes with that. 


You read avidly—an active sport as 
practiced by an eager mind. May we 
include conversation as a form of 
active play? It may be stimulating, ex- 
citing, comforting, relaxing, creative, 
a renewal of the spirit. 


But, deeply within, you have many 
cut-off urges. Eagerly interested in 
archeologic findings, have you wished 
for a little study in that field and per- 
haps the opportunity to visit Guate- 
mala? Much moved by music, have 
you wished for skill to play the violin? 
Would you like to play a real game of 
tennis? You may wish for the ability 
to build and sail a small boat. 


Well then, you are the present child 
grown up, with all of his frustrated 
interests, one-tenth of his leisure time 
and so a tenth of his restlnessness and 
dissatisfaction; unless we as teachers 
can do something about it. 


No Other Agency Equal 


It is fashionable to assume that the 
schools must do something about 
nearly everything, and unfortunately 
it is becoming true. At least, no other 
agency is equally able to plan for 
young people. 


With our emergence into a world 





of larger group relationships,—great 
radio audiences, co-operative market- 
ing, chain-store distribution, state-wide 
highways,—the smaller group experi- 
ences and standards of the family 
home are inadequate to develop ideas 
and understanding for a newly massed 
and arranged world. 


We may as well add seriously (to 
present and past considerations) the 
problem of developing adequate pat- 
terns of play-behavior for the chil- 
dren in our schools. 


Play is Deeply Needful 


We know now that play is not a 
matter merely of self-indulgence, but 
that it is deeply needful for whole- 
some personality, for the emotional 
soundness upon which our entire so- 
cial stability depends. 


All of us have great latent capacities 
for enthusiasms. Within a group of 
people is nearly every stage of racial 
development, nearly every latent in- 
terest ever developed by man in his 
progress through this varied world. 
Each man, if he can find early his 
natural enthusiasms, can live fully 
within them, so as to be able to bear 
the rest of life as it happens to him. 
We acknowledge this in words, we 
who have any adequate philosophy of 
education. 


But do we insist upon the develop- 
ment of deeply necessary enthusiasms 


Dictionary 


The amazing diversity of human knowl- 
edge and interests is suggested by a glance 
at the list of subjects which required the 
services of special editors in the making of 
Webster's New International Dictionary, 


Second Edition. 


Besides such obvious fields as the various 
sciences, law, philosophy, etc., the corps of 
207 special editors included, among others, 
experts in card games, egyptology, hatting, 
locks and locksmithing, magic, heraldry, 
philately, ropes and ropemaking, and horol- 
ogy, which (in case it is new to you) is 
itself defined as “the science of measuring 
time, or the principles and art of construct- 
ing instruments for indicating time, as 
clocks, dials, etc.” 
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as an absolutely fundamental element 
of education for every child? 


For a child to be forbidden speech 
would be unthinkable cruelty. For a 
child, with special expressive tenden- 
cies in graphic art or in music, to be 
deprived of expression, is destructive 
also. 


No one has ever tried hard—at least 
not very hard, to develop an enthusi- 
asm. It just is—like an affection—just 
gloriously exists. But it may be found, 
and it must be developed. Beethoven, 
all of his life, in a world of lowering 
skies, said that only in his music could 
he create the ideal world, that in 
which he could fully live. Music was 
his enthusiasm, his way of real life. 

Granted that we believe in develop- 
ing the deep-lying creative, the play- 
activities of our children, it is not cer- 
tain that we know how to do it. 


Child-study has affected school prac 
tice most readily, or at least first, at the 
periods of school entrance and of adoles- 
cence, probably because failures of adjust- 
ment were so outstanding at these points 
Our knowledge of child-interest during 
these periods, and of suitable school-work, 
has advanced in consequence. 


At these points of emotional adjustment 
is to be found needed information for this 
further extension of education—this devel- 
opment of play (emotional satisfaction) 
activities. 


Emotional Adjustment 


A young child entering school is de 
lighted with song, paint, social play. We 
give him some of each. Children are easily 
pleased and apparent success follows. How 
ever, these successes may well be examined 
in the light of evidences of continued-satis 
fying activities resulting for each child. 

The child sings nicely; good. Does he 
thereafter sing naturally his own songs, turn 
to musical expression and participation 
eagerly, naturally, and at his own initiative? 
Is music thereafter to be the fundamental 
personal satisfaction that it is to a primitive 
people with its age-old chants, or to racial 
groups who dance and sing all their lives 
in folk-music or in minstrelsy? 

A child learns to paint. Does he like 
thereafter to paint, does he turn to it with 
the natural interest and response, the free 
expression that the Mexican Indian shows 
in plastic art? Does he experience an un- 
selfconscious realization like that which he 
experiences in the use of words, whether 


in social speech or in the free expressive 
outlet of just exclaiming or pretending out 
loud during imaginative play? 
What fun we first-graders have, playing 
(Please turn to Page 46) 
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THE UNIVERSITY 


RELATION OF UNIVERSITY TO SECONDARY SCHOOL 


Robert Gordon Sproul, President, University of California 


W ues two individuals acknowl- 


edge the same mother it is scarcely 
necessary to remind them continually 
of their relationship to each other. 
That is the way I feel about secondary 
schools and universities. They are 
civilization’s most promising offspring, 
charged with the responsibility of 
passing on the best of the family’s tra- 
ditions and of so improving the fam- 
ily’s material and spiritual status that 
the wolf may be driven from its door 
forever and internal dissension give 
way to mutual striving for the com- 
mon good. 


In outward lineaments the univer- 
sity and the secondary school may 
differ, but genetically they are the 
same. They are fraternally related and 
no further introductions are in order. 
Neither is it necessary to discuss rela: 
tive social position or the value of the 
heritage that civilization is bequeathing 
to each. Both will be judged by their 
contribution to the common ideal of 
preparing young men and women for 
life in such a way that they will find 
happiness through service to society. 

Whatever of significance there is 
to say about universities and second- 
ary schools derives not from problems 
of kinship, but from disagreement over 
details of their work. Even Siamese 
twins must come to some mutual ac- 
cord about the direction in which they 
will move if there is to be any prog- 
ress. This matter of co-ordination in 
planning is especially important to 
educational units because of the natu- 
ral schisms that develop between youth 
and age, and the normal diversity of 
talents which is found even among 
children of the same family. 

The university was born more or 
less by accident in civilization’s early 
youth, shortly after she was joined to 
reason in holy wedlock. The high- 
school was mutually decided upon 
much later for the double purpose of 
serving as a companion to the lonely 
university and of compensating for 
any delusions of grandeur and anti- 
social tendencies which it might have. 
Finally, to the surprise of all con- 


cerned, the stork brought the junior 
college. Fears that this delayed birth 
might result in subnormality and the 
creation of a helpless public charge 
proved groundless. 


Junior College Precocity 

Perhaps civilization is younger than 
we think, or it may be that vitamins, 
growth hormones, and especially Cali- 
fornia sunshine are more potent than 
science suspects. In any event the 
junior college has proved more pre- 
cocious than even the highschool or 
the university, and its rapid approach 
to maturity has made essential a rear- 
rangement and redivision of tasks more 
in accordance with the natural talents 
that each member of the family pos- 
sesses. 

Because of its age and dignity, the 
university has usually been regarded 
as the active head of the group and 
has been looked to for advice and 
help. Both juniors have chafed under 
this guidance and sometimes with jus- 
tice. Older brothers occasionally de- 
velop a superiority complex that is 
dificult to tolerate. 

The highschool, for example, has at 
times felt that its older brother has set 
unnecessarily high or perverse stand- 
ards for the work that it was doing. 
It has complained that the university 
was set in its ways and blind to chang- 
ing conditions. In some degree these 
charges could be proved. Nevertheless, 
the university has yielded to the influ- 
ence of the highschool and to the 
pressure of public opinion. 

Standards are different from what 
they have been in the past. When 
Harvard College opened, for example, 
the entrance requirements were stated 
as follows: “When any scholar is able 
to understand Tully, or such like clas- 
sical Latin author, extempore, and 
make and speak true Latin in verse 
and prose, suo ut aiunt marte; and 
decline perfectly the paradigms of 
nouns and verbs in the Greek tongue, 
let him then and not before be capable 
of admission into the College.” 

Since then universities have come to 
realize that there is something more 
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to education than acquiring the ability 
to speak to Greeks and Romans who 
might be encountered in the here- 
after. In fact, in some respects the 
university has changed more than the 
highschool; for that institution started 
with a fairly accurate conception of 
what it wanted to do, and it has 
changed only in the way of doing it. 


The first report of the New York 
Highschool for Boys, established in 
1825, contains a statement that might 
well be applied to highschools of the 
present day. “It should never be for- 
gotten, that the grand object of this 
institution is to prepare the boys for 
such advancement, and such pursuits 
in life, as they are destined to after 
leaving it. All who enter the school 
do not intend to remain for the same 
period of time—and many who leave 
it expect to enter immediately upon 
the active business of life. Some pur- 
suits are nevertheless common to all.” 


HE major problem of the high- 
school in early years was to find 
well-trained teachers and administra- 
tors. Under the pioneer conditions 
which prevailed in California when 
the highschools began their develop: 
ment, this problem was not easily 
solved. The number of well-trained 
teachers of any description was lim- 
ited, and those with specific training 
in the comparatively new field of sec- 
ondary education were almost non- 
existent. 
Definite Standards Set 
Because of this situation, the Uni- 
versity of California found it necessary 
to set definite standards of instruction 
as a guide to the secondary schools 
in the training of college preparatory 
students. In setting those standards 
there was no divine revelation which 
could be used as a basis for discussion. 
The best that could be done was to 
take over traditional policies of other 
institutions of higher education and to 
modify them in harmony with the dic- 
tates of experience under local con- 
ditions. 


In the light of present-day knowl- 
edge, many of those older require- 
ments for admission to the university 
appear medieval in spirit. They were 
irksome to the highschools and the 
university, both. But they did serve, 
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after a fashion, to encourage the build- 
ing of a sound foundation for the 
state’s system of secondary education. 
They focused attention on the need for 
adequate facilities and: capable teachers. 
They helped to demonstrate to local groups 
under whose direction the highschools de- 
veloped, that an ability to read, write, and 
cipher with some facility was not sufficient 
to fit an individual for teaching. 


More Enlightened Attitude 


By trial and error, these various admission 
policies also helped to clear the way for a 
more enlightened attitude toward the con- 
tent of college preparatory courses. What- 
ever criticism may be leveled for its having 
played martinet over arbitrary regulations 
that have since been quietly abandoned, the 
university is willing to accept because the 
result has justified the means. 


There is no longer any need for laying 
down the law about standards of training. 
With few exceptions, the secondary schools 
are watching this aspect of their work more 
carefully and guarding it more successfully 
than any outside authority could hope to do. 
Consequently the university can lay aside 
its gavel, take off its powdered wig, and 
step down from the bench to become just 
one of the members of civilization’s family, 
discussing, with the others, plans for the 
family’s future. 


It is highly desirable that such plans be 
the product of group thinking and not of 
a single unit in the educational system. The 
university and the teachers colleges will 
always determine, in a large measure, the 
spirit of education through the training 
given to those who will teach and administer 
the schools. But even concerning that func’ 
tion there must be an exchange of opinions 
and a constant comparing of observations. 


HESE same general statements can just 

as fittingly be applied to the junior col- 
leges. They are starting with a strong back- 
ground of educational experience to guide 
them, and a much larger group of profes- 
sionally trained teachers upon which to 
draw. Many years will elapse, undoubtedly, 
before the problems which the junior col- 
lege has set for itself will be solved. But 
these, too, are of the type which can best 
be handled through co-operation with and 
advice from other units in the educational 


system 


To co-operate, to discuss the problems 
that arise in one division with leaders of 
the other divisions—upon the willingness of 
all the state’s educational units to do this 
depends primarily the future success of the 
state's educational program. As far as the 
University of California is concerned, the 
eficacy of the council table has been dem- 
onstrated clearly by the progress that has 
been made through various conference 
groups and committees on matters of joint 


interest to the university and the high- 


schools or the junior colleges or both. 
Questions of policy on which it seemed 
impossible to agree have, through thought- 
ful deliberation and a sincere desire to reach 
an understanding, been settled promptly and 
satisfactorily for all parties concerned. 


To the best of my knowledge there has 
never been a time in the history of educa- 
tion in California when the university and 
the secondary schools have shown a better 
spirit of co-operation. Out of this new 
integration there will come, I hope, many 
improvements in methods of preparing the 
youth of the state for active participation 
in the affairs of the world, and what is more 
important, perhaps, developing in them the 
will for such participation. 


During the past few years there has been 
a critical evaluation of existing practices in 
every field of educational endeavor and a 
re-examination of many hoary principles 
that had grown almost as esoteric as the 
It is 
human nature to set up rules to achieve 


tenets of obscure religious faiths. 


high purposes, and then in the course of 
time to forget the high purpose behind the 
rule and to put in its place the rule itself 
This leads to difficulties both for those who 
administer the rule and for those who are 
affected by it. On the one hand it leads 
to bureauracy and on the other to phobias 
about red tape. 


Object of Requirements 


Unfortunately, the admission of require- 
ments of the University of California have 
shown a tendency, from time to time, to 
slip into this category of the rule. This is 
a serious misunderstanding of the purpose 
that they represent. The object of these 
requirements is, first, to make sure that the 
student has a sufficient background of basic 
information to enter upon collegiate courses 
without handicap or delay; and second, to 
sift the wheat from the chaff by considera- 
tion of the student's scholarship record. No 
single system of requirements for matricu- 
lation at a university is or could be perfect: 
the individual variability within the human 
species is too great for that. Consequently, 
the university has for many years attempted 
to take care of those students to whom an 
injustice would be done by strict application 
of the rules. 


Despite this attempt by the university to 
temper the wind for lambs that have strayed 
from the college preparatory flock, many 
secondary school administrators have never- 
theless been outspoken in their criticism of 
the admission requirements. When such 
criticisms are investigated, however, it is 
often found that the administrator is ten 
or fifteen years behind the times and simply 
has not kept himself informed of changes 
made in the system of admissions. Appar- 
ently, universities have acquired such a 
reactionary reputation that even cries of 
“Communism on the Campus,” cannot per- 


suade all educators that changes do take 
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place every century or so in the halls of 
Academe. 


HE University Board of Admissions 

and a special Committee on Admissions 
are constantly giving attention to the prob- 
lems that arise under the present regula- 
tions. It is their opinion that the so-called 
“1933 Plan” now in effect is still the best 
single plan that has yet been devised. Those 
students who have met the requirements of 
the plan have been able to enter almost any 
field of higher learning without further 
preparation and have carried on their studies 
with satisfactory results. 


Four Criteria 


But it is also freely admitted that not 
all students can be arbitrarily denied admis- 
sion to the degree curricula of the university 
merely because they have neglected to bring 
every last tool with them. Accordingly, in 
recent years a number of students who each 
presented a pattern of highschool subjects 
not in exact conformance with the pub- 
lished entrance requirements, but whose 
scholarship was of sufficiently high order, 
have been allowed to register and to make 
up deficiencies on the campus. These stu- 
dents have done well enough to warrant 
the continuation of this policy. In fact, the 
Board of Admissions urges highschool prin- 
cipals not to discourage students of accept- 
able scholarly standing from applying for 
admission to the university merely because 
they have not fulfilled all of the subject 
requirements. 


If they can meet any one of the four 
criteria enumerated below, their applications 
will be favorably considered: 


(1) Rank in the upper tenth of the graduating 
class with substantial preparation in academic 
subjects. 

(2) Not less than 15 highschool units of A or 
B with not more than 2 units of subject deficien- 
cies in the requirements (a) to (f) appearing on 
the published list. 


(3) Fifteen highschool units with no grade less 
than C, and not less than 6 highschool units of 
A’s and B’s in third- or fourth-year English, 
mathematics, laboratory science. language, or 
history." 

(4) Fifteen highschool units with no grade less 


than C; a passing grade in the Subject A exam- 
ination; and A’s or B’s in one unit of each of 


the following: plane geometry; second year for- 
eign language; third or fourth year laboratory 
science in chemistry, physics, biology, zoology, 
botany, or physiology; and one or two units in 


advanced mathematics, chemistry, physics, or 
idditional foreign language. 

I believe it can be said without reserva- 
tion that the University of California is 
willing to give any reasonable plan of admis- 
sion a trial if it has not been proved by 
experience to be unworkable. The ideal 
toward which the university is striving is to 
admit every student who is capable of carry- 
ing on university work, and to deny admis- 
sion to all those who are incapable. 


Some say, every student should be given 


a chance, but when there is no redeeming 
feature in a student's highschool achieve- 
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ment, offering him admission to the univer- 
sity is equivalent to giving him another 
chance to prove himself a failure. That is 
no kindness to the student. From his point- 
of-view as well as from that of the Univer- 
sity of California, it would be far better for 
him to practice on the low hurdles before 
risking disaster through a bad fall on the 
high ones. 


eaArS the whole theory concerning 

preparation for college work is wrong 
If it is, the University of California will 
follow truth when it is discovered. It has 
already given its approval to the experi- 
ments suggested by the Progressive Educa- 
tion Association, and has offered full 
co-operation to twelve highschools of Cali- 
fornia that are placing some modification 
of this plan on trial. 


These highschools are the Eagle Rock, 
Garfield, Manual Arts, and Benjamin Frank- 
lin, in Los Angeles; Burbank; Santa Monica: 
and Pasadena; David Starr Jordan in Long 
Beach; Fremont and University in Oakland; 
Sequoia Union in Redwood City; and Chico. 
The plan that these schools are following 
is to present to their students what was 
originally called the “Integrated Study Pro- 
gram, but is now generally known as the 
“Basic Course.” In this course, all subject- 
matter dividing lines are eliminated and the 
various parts are made subsidiary to the 
study of some life or social situation. One 
might say that the course of study runs 
horizontally rather than vertically, and 
stresses breadth rather than depth of 
learning. 

Obviously, the advantages to be gained 
by this plan are many; obviously, too, objec- 
tions are not lacking. It is an attempt to 
find a basic course which will be equally 
applicable to the student who expects to 
end his education with a highschool di- 
ploma, to the student who plans a terminal 
course in a junior college, and to the student 
intending to enter a university. If the idea 
proves workable, it will eliminate the pres- 
ent tendency to social stratification in high- 


schools. 


Vocational Courses 

Students pursuing vocational courses will 
take the same basic course as those prepar- 
ing for further education. There will be no 
sharp differentiation between them even 
though the special interests of each group 
will require separate instruction in courses 
supplementary to the major integrated 
program. 

Here is a radical departure from existing 
practices. It is a most interesting piece of 
educational research: perhaps it will turn 
out to be nothing more than a noble ex- 
periment. The University of California is 
willing to give it a trial, and is eager to see 
what the outcome will be. When the first 
students prepared under this program are 
ready for college in January or August, 
1937, they will be admitted to regular status 
at the University on the recommendation of 
the principal. In addition, the University 


will undertake to provide such further in- 
struction as these students may need in 
preparation for their chosen courses of 
study on the campus. 


Integration is Essential 


Regardless of how this experiment ends, 
it will accomplish some good. There is no 
doubt that in highschool, junior college, and 
university, too little attention is paid to the 
proper integration of the packages of knowl- 
edge doled out to the students. Even though 
the integrated study program, per se, may 
fail, there should be some residue of experi- 
ence that will react to the benefit of the 
youth of the state. If nothing else, it will 
focus attention upon the need for broader 
learning in the teaching profession. Those 
teachers now participating in the plan are 
working harder than their students; for they 
have discovered that, in order to integrate 
knowledge for someone else, it is first neces- 
sary to undergo a process of self-integration. 


Y point in referring to these recent 

changes in admission procedure and 
to the experiment in integrated study is to 
indicate that the University of California is 
not giving mere lip service to the ideal of 
mutual co-operation among the units of the 
state's educational system, but that it has 
advanced a generous half-way. It is recog- 
nizing fully and wholeheartedly that the re- 
sponsibility for the education of California's 
youth is not resting primarily on any one 
institution or group of institutions. 


Links Must Be Strong 


All must play their part, for the whole 
system cannot be any stronger than its 
weakest link. Public sentiment accords 
greater prestige to a highschool teacher than 
to an elementary school teacher, a junior 
college instructor appears more impressive 
than a highschool teacher, and a college 
professor tops the list in popular estima- 
tion, or did until he undertook the tasks of 
government. But with respect to funda- 
mental service to society or to the personal 
satisfaction to be gained, the important 
criterion is not where you are in the edu- 
cational system, but the quality of the job 
that you are doing. 


A good teacher in the first grade of 
grammar school is worth far more in the 
social scheme than a college professor who 
can neither teach nor contribute to the ad- 
vancement of knowledge. To such a teacher 
I would bring the reminder that, in our 
democratic commonwealth, the torch that 
lights the path of civilization has often been 
carried by hands of humble origin. The 
sparks that will keep that torch alight in 
future years are glowing, however dimly, 
in the minds of children now sitting in your 
classrooms. The hands that will lift it aloft 
are awkwardly wielding pens on the desks 
before your eyes. Society depends on you 
to single them out, to offer them encourage- 
ment, to find their special talents, to see 
that they are well trained, and to stimulate 
in them a desire for further learning. 
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Equally important, however, are those 
children in whom no spark of genius burns 
but who carry hidden talents which, if dis- 
covered, might bring assurance of happiness 
and a successful life. Some of these, too, 
could be made of greater value to society 
through university training. Others will find 
their proper place in the world more quickly 
and certainly by terminating their formal 
study below the university level. 


These are the important functions of the 
true teacher—to study the students while 
the students study knowledge, to classify 
and to guide them as well as to instruct. 
These things constitute the common process 
that must go on at every level in the edu- 
cational system. Therefore, as for the rela- 
tionship between the university and the 
secondary school, it is but the acknowledg- 
ment of an inherent paternal kinship, the 
loyalty, and the family solidarity that it 
implies. 


Civilization has given both the same 
work to do. The vital issue for them both is 
the relationship between them and the stu- 
dent. For, to send their students forth into 
life, each securely established on his proper 
level, is their contribution to human welfare 


Expression 


Elizabeth LaDow, Visalia, Tulare County 


Unm last fall I had read poetry tc 
highschool classes and adults. Then one day 
I visited a grammar school. After reading 
to them I met two little girls on the street 
who recognized me and one said: “Hello, 
after you left, we wrote some poetry.” It 
was one of the most satisfactory responses 
I had heard from my reading. 


I believe that the younger the child, the 
better the chance to stimulate the mind and 
hand to do creative work. The desire to 
draw seems to be universal with children 
and comes more naturally to them than to 
express themselves in words. 


So I read a poem as a stimulus to start 
them working with paper and crayolas, to 
make a picture out of their own imagina- 
tions, each in his own way. 


Once Upon a Time 


@ MYSTIC land of childhood joys! 
O land of fabled towers, 

Of knights and gentle princesses 
And fairy trees and flowers 


Where virtue has a sure reward. 
And every story ends just right 
Beginning: “Once upon a time.” 
O land of pure delight! 

As to myself, I have worked out my own 
expression by a long, and what seems to me 
now, wasteful process, that I believe could 
have been helped by the encouragement of 
someone who understood how the creative 
spirit works in the field of writing. 
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SIXTY DAYS IN JAIL 


RW’. WR. Wieman, Principal, Lathrop Evening Highschool, Santa Ana 


I HAVE just finished doing 60 
days in jail; and one always “does” 
time in jail, he never “spends” time. 
Why, no one knows. In polite jail- 
house society one never asks what 
offense was committed that a prisoner 
is in jail. The proper query is, 
“What is the charge against you?” 
You see there is a difference, so do 
not ask me what I did to be in jail. 
My answer would be just the same as 
any prisoner would give, “Nothing.” 

‘Polite jail-house society” was men- 
tioned. There surely is a_ polite 
society there, and it is stratified just 
the same as it is on the outside. By 
the way, the expression “on the out: 
side” is good jailese also. 

The airstocrats of the jail-house are 
the swindlers and confidence men. 
Then come robbers, firebugs, bur- 
glars, drunk drivers, fruit thieves, 
and on down to the bottom where 
the common drunks and chicken 
thieves bring up the rear. Why drunk 
drivers should be considered above 
common drunks is a little difficult 
to understand, unless it should be 
that common drunks seldom have 
money to Own or operate a Car. 

Before going farther perhaps a 
lesson in jailese might be helpful. 
Here a jailor or turnkey is a “screw,” 
a detective a “dick.” If a thing is 
ready or imminent it is said to be “on 
the line.” Any food or a meal is 
“chow”; hence the dinner-call be- 
comes “Chow on the line.” “Court 
on the line” means that the kangaroo 
The living 
quarters of the prisoners are “tanks.” 
A tank is simply a row of cells hold- 


court is about to open. 


ing four men each. 


What He Is Doing 
To ask a man in jail what he is 
doing will bring an answer, “Thirty,” 
“Sixty,” or “Six months,” etc., mean- 
ing the length of his sentence and 
immediate 
The expression “trusty” 


has no reference to his 
occupation. 
refers to one who is released from his 
tank for certain purposes usually to 
There are all 


first floor trusties, 


work around the jail. 
kinds of trusties: 
office trusties, garage trusties, etc. 


The kangaroo courts are very inter- 
esting. Each tank elects a sheriff and 
a judge. It is their duty to keep order 
in the tank and see that it is kept 
clean. Their authority is backed up 
by the jailors, but it is seldom neces- 
sary to refer any matter to higher 
authority. For the most part the 
prisoners use good judgment in 
choosing their officials. Every new- 
comer to jail is promptly arrested by 
the tank sheriff and haled into court 
to answer to the charge of breaking 
into jail. He is always convicted and 
the sentence is fixed by custom at a 
fine of $2. 


The Tank Fund 


If the prisoner has no money, as 
many of them do not, he is required 
to work out his fine with broom and 
cleaning mop. The money is added 
to the tank fund, which is in charge 
of the jailor and only paid out on 
order of the judge. These tank funds 
are used to purchase tobacco, sugar, 
and usually milk for the use of the 
whole tank. 


It is interesting to note that while 
the men are in jail for a variety of 
offenses, many of them involving the 
appropriation of other people’s prop- 
erty, seldom ever is there any misap- 
propriation of tank funds. 

The kangaroo courts try men for 
a great variety of offenses. Among 
them are lack of personal cleanli- 
ness, failure to 
clean the cell properly, etc. In gen- 


unnecessary noise, 
eral the men are very clean as to 
their Each tank has a 
shower-bath available all the time. If 
one is apt to be a little lax the other 
men attend to the matter with dis- 
patch. 


persons. 


Sometimes men are brought into 
the jail in such a condition that even 








Biographical Directory of American Men 
of Science, sixth edition, is now in prep- 
aration. Editors are J. McKeen Cattell and 
Jaques Cattell. It will contain about 25,000 
biographical sketches and includes many dis- 
tinguished California school men and 
women who have done notable work in the 
It is a standard and author- 
itative reference work. 


field of science. 
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if I told the truth about it you would 
not believe me. Before being allowed 
in the tanks such men are taken 
downstairs to the laundry room and 
there rendered fit to associate with 
others. A story starring Pete the 
Milker will illustrate the rough and 
ready methods. 

Pete was first floor trusty. He was 
six feet tall and weighed some 200 
pounds with no excess baggage. For 
years his trade had been that of a 
milker. Consequently his hands, 
wrists, and forearms were things at 
which to marvel. 

One day a regular Knight of the 
Road was, brought in in a disgrace- 
ful condition as to dirt and vermin. 
Pete escorted him to the basement, 
stripped all the clothes off him and 
tossed them into the incinerator. The 
prisoner was laid on the floor and 
gone over with hot water and the 
soap used to scrub the floors. A 
brush with very stiff bristles, such as 
you would use to scrub the under- 
side of the fenders of your car, was 
the applicator. 

After the first application Sir 
Knight was raised up, given a hair-cut 
and when even that failed.to be suffi- 
cient, his head and beard were shaved 
closely. Again bringing the soap, 

brush and hot water into play, Pete 
really went to work. 

Well, Sir Knight emerged into the 
light of day a clean man for, prob- 
ably, the first time in ten years. It 
is not very often that such extremes 
are necessary, but the methods are 
there if needed. 


Plenty of Clothes! 

When men are first brought in, 
and before they leave the booking 
office, they are thoroughly “shaken 
down,” jailese for searched. It is 
really educational to see what some of 
the “bundle-stiffs” or carry 
around with them. I saw one such 


have on two pairs of trousers, three 


bums 


shirts, and two coats, no underwear, 
nor socks. 

Not to give a wrong impression, I 
should say now that most of the men 
who are brought to jail are clean 
and respectable, only a very few 
being dirty and disreputable. Yes, I 
If the inmates of 
our jail were dressed up in their own 


mean respectable. 


clothes and turned into any public 
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building, they would look just like the 
ordinary crowds you see there every day. 

Since this is a county jail, not many of 
the really tough criminals stay here long. 
Usually, the tough ones are the best-look- 
ing and best-educated. As soon as they are 
convicted, they are sent to the state prisons, 
so that the proportion of desperate char- 
acters here is small. I suppose half of all 
of them are in jail for offenses involving 
liquor or automobiles, or both. 

Perhaps this is a good time to tell you 
that this jail has the reputation of being the 
best in the state. I get this report from men 
who have sampled many other jails in this 
state and other states as well. By saying that 
this is a good jail I do not mean that the 
men are pampered or coddled. I mean that 
the men and the building are clean. 

The jailors treat them as men who are 
deserving of respect and no one has to 
cajole or bribe his way to get what is his 
by right or to get whatever consideration 
can be given him by the officials. 

In spite of a rather common opinion of 
jails in general, I know both from observa- 
tion and the reports from a great many men 
whom I have heard say, that every man in 
this jail respects the jailors and feels that 
he was fairly treated while in jail. No one 
could ask more than that. 

Chow is on the line at 6 a. m. and 3:30 
p. m. It is brought down from the kitchen 
on trucks much like tea-tables. Each man 
has a cup and a spoon which he keeps with 
him in the tank. Food is served in a pan 
very like the bread-pan in your kitchen, 
only the chow-pans are divided crossways 
into three breakfast 
usually a cereal and a cooked fruit, with 
bread and coffee, are served. 

For the afternoon meal beans, one of 
three or four kinds and cooked in various 
ways, and usually a soup or stew, and some 
other vegetable cooked or raw. Bread and 


compartments. For 


tea or coffee are also served. 

No butter or sugar or cream or milk is 
served, although the men may buy these 
if they wish. The food is well-cooked and 


seasoned, and is always served hot. 


Only a Spoon 

Since the men have nothing but a spoon 
with which to eat, all foods must be pre- 
pared with this in mind. A loaf of bread is 
cut into three or four pieces depending on 
its size and each man gets one piece. Most 
of the tanks have electric 
griddles on which coffee or chocolate can 
be brewed and toast made. 

Making toast is sometimes a complicated 
matter since their bread is served in pieces 
two or three inches thick. Prisoners are, of 
course, permitted to have no knives, so the 
matter of slicing bread becomes involved. 
The problem is usually solved by flattening 
out a tin tobacco can, and grinding the 
edge sharp on the floor, or scraping it 
sharp with a razor blade—neither did I 
know that a razor blade can be used for 
this purpose. Such a contrivance does very 
well for slicing bread, but it could not be 
used for anything more serious. 


toasters or 


Musings 
MUSINGS ON A SUNDAY NIGHT 
Lawrence Riggs, Ceres Union Highschool 


I WONDER what these five coming days 
will hold 

As tomorrow I face my students, to be 

Taught by them as I guide? Back of some 
strange fold 

Waits new experience . . . will it be for me, 

Perchance, to guide some youthful hand's 


unveiling 

That thrilling of all new things .. . a new 
ideal? 

Or, will retrospection bring thoughts of 
failing— 

When, as this week is o’er—nothing gained 
seems real! 

Give me patience, God, and understanding, 
eee 

So I may play my part that in some small 
way 


Life will become rich and more abundant to 
Those who study in my classes day to day. 





The diet of the men is supervised very 
carefully by doctors from the county hos- 
pital. It is my observation that practically 
every man goes out of the jail in better 
shape physically than he came in. As a 
matter of interest, it costs this county be- 
tween 6 and 7 cents per meal to feed these 
men. 


Home-made Games 


Many and varied are the means devised 
for amusement. One of the favorite games 
is called tank tennis. To play it, first draw 
a target on the floor with a piece of chalk, 
much as you would for shuffle-board, then 
stand at the other end of the room and 
skid a piece of soap so as to stop on the 
target. 


Another common game has never been 
named, to my knowledge. To play it re- 
quires a ball of any kind and two match- 
boxes. One player stands behind each box 
and tries to knock his opponents box down 
by rolling the ball. 


Card games of various kinds are always 
in progress. 

Cockroach races are a favorite pastime 
when the raw material can be secured. Oh, 
yes, there are sometimes cockroaches in a 
very clean jail. So are there in every large 
building and, may I whisper it, very pos- 
sibly there will be some lurking in the 
plumbing behind your own kitchen-sink. 
To race these steeds in approved jailese 
style, draw a circle on the floor some two 
or three feet in diameter. It will likely be 
wise to first catch your cockroaches. Each 
person in the race should put his roach in 
a match-box and at the signal dump him 
out in the center of the ring. The steed to 
reach the outer circle first wins the prize. 
For a few weeks this sport will flourish and 
then die out, perhaps for lack of willing 
racers. 





SIERRA EDUCATIONAL NEWS 


The jail maintains a library of several 
hundred books which circulate freely among 
the men. Then they are permitted to buy 
certain magazines. On the whole there is 
considerable reading matter available. Some 
men busy themselves in writing their own 
books. I know of at least one full-sized book 
which was written in our jail. I am waiting 
its publication. 


Much handwork is done by those clever 
with their hands. Intricate hair chains and 
belts are woven. Old playing-cards are cut 
in strips and woven into boxes and baskets. 
Old tooth-brush handles furnish material 
for jewelry. The handles are warmed and 
bent into a ring shape. Acetone is used as 
a glue to cement together strips of different 
color. Signets are carved and cemented on. 


Some of the more sentimental ones paste 
a picture of the girl friend on the face of 
the ring, and then finish with a transparent 
cover. I have seen some very pretty and 
artistic work done with these ex-tooth 
brushes. I have a ring of black and white 
with a topaz-colored setting which is very 
effective. 


The problem of passing the 24 hours each 
day is sometimes quite difficult. According 
to current language some men “do the time 
easy" and some do it “hard.” Long and 
violent arguments serve to speed very many 
hours. The Mexican boys seem to do the 
time easier than the white men. But Chinese 
do it the easiest of all. 


On the whole most men in jail are ap- 
parently a cheerful gang. Most of them take 
the attitude that, “Well, here I am and 
worrying will not shorten my time any.” 
Of course, one never knows what a person 
is thinking. 

As was indicated above, very few per- 
sons in jail will ever admit that they have 
ever done anything worthy of punishment. 
I have heard a hundred times, “No, I 
wasn't drunk. I had two glasses of beer, 
but I wasn’t drunk.” No one is ever guilty. 
One man explained his conditions like this, 
“I wasn’t drunk at all. I admit that my legs 
were a little wobbly, but my head was clear 
as a bell.” This particular man’s explana- 
tion may be subject to some discount since 
he was arrested while trying to go to bed 
in a trash-can in the alley. 


Jerry Pleads Guilty 


About the nearest to an admission of 
complete guilt was from—we'll call him 
Jerry. Said he, “I wasn't guilty this time, 
but there have been plenty of times when I 
was guilty and was not caught, so I guess 
it evens up all right.’ Jerry was an excep- 
tion, in more ways than one. Since his re- 
lease two or three years ago he has been in 
no more trouble and frequently comes to 
the jail to renew his acquaintance with the 
jailors. 


The following remarks must not be con- 
strued as criticism of the law- enforcing 
agents nor of the courts, since they must 
carry out the law as we have made it. It 
would seem to this observer that our system 
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Hutterly fails as a reformatory, in the great 
S majority of cases. 
i There is one man in this community who 
Mhas spent 13 of the last 16 years in our 
Bcounty jail. This man’s sentences run from 
Nien days to nine months and always for 
Sdrunkenness. His longest time outside has 
been about six weeks and the shortest three 
Shours. How does he do it? I don’t know 
either. 


I THINK the prize commentary on our 
penal system was the case of, let us say, 
H Tom. The incident is true but of course the 
}name is ficticious. Tom told me that he was 
B34 years old and had spent 17 of these in 
jails and penitentaries throughout the 
"United States. When I talked to him he 
Iwas in jail for violation of parole! That's 
iright. Seventeen years in jails and peniten- 
Ptiaries and at last doing time for violating 
§ parole. 
= For a number of years the Adult Educa- 
Stion Department of the Santa Ana City 
)Schools* has maintained classes in our 
county jail. And that is the reason I have 
B done 60 days in jail for nothing. For more 
‘| than four years I have conducted classes 
there. At present there are physical educa- 
Ntion classes and a class in social economics. 
In the middle of the building there is a 


) ventilating court about 25 by 60 feet. Here 


> 


Fwe conduct the Physical Education classes. 
The jailer brings the men from one tank 
i) down and locks them with me in the court. 
} The situation is a peculiar one, very unlike 

a normal school situation. Peculiar methods 
shave had to be developed. 

The best game I have found yet is a 
specially adapted volley-ball. Enthusiasts for 
}this game would probably not recognize it 
I as we play it in the jail-house. In order to 
} get as much action as possible we play the 

shots off the walls and the action never 

stops till the ball hits the ground. All pris- 
oners get out into the court once a week, 
and you may be sure that they look for- 
ward to their turn eagerly. 

After several years observation I am con- 


vinced that the mental relaxation is very 
valuable to them. Certainly the physical 
exercise helps but I believe that it is of 
secondary importance. 

The social economics class is carried on 
in the tanks. At least the men are in the 
tank while I am outside looking through 
the bars. Motion-pictures are used with each 
lesson. I know very well that the movies are 
what the men want to see. They care very 
little or not at all about anything I may 
have to say. After all, I suppose that a well- 
selected and carefully-edited picture is a 
better teacher than I could be, anyway. 

Go to the jail in your county. It’s yours. 
Ask the jailor to show you through it. 
Study it and the men there. If it isn't 
worth the time it takes, I will be very much 
mistaken. I have spent 60 days in our jail 

| during the last four years and I go back 
for more because I like it. 


*Frank A. Henderson, superintendent. 


The BEST Dictionary 
por School Use 


Has Just 


Come 


From Press 


aac 


THE WINSTON 
SIMPLIFIED DICTIONARY 
FOR SCHOOLS 


The Winston colo- 
phon stands for fifty 
years’ experience in 
publishing reference 
works, and an un- 
paralleled record of 


















successful experience 
in interpreting 
knowledge in terms 
which can be under- 
stood and applied 
by young people, 








Rost Recause: 


IT INVITES USE. It is easier to use than any other dictionary ever 
published; with new, large type; a single, all-inclusive alphabetical word 
list; and a host of helpful mechanical details which make it a joy to consult. 





IT IS EASIEST TO UNDERSTAND. This new dictionary carries on and 
greatly extends the Winston tradition of clear, accurate, and sim plified defi- 
nitions—definitions which can be instantly understood by boys and girls. 























IT AIDS MEMORY. Definitions in this new dictionary are enriched— 
accurate, complete, and fully informing. They not only explain, but they 
interpret and classify knowledge, helping the pupil to remember by 
associating the new knowledge with something already familiar. 


If you are considering the purchase of 
dictionaries for your school, you owe 
it to your pupils to “look at all three” 
before you buy. Let us PROVE that 
the WINSTON is the best dictionary 
for school use—write for “The com- 
plete Dictionary Story... from A to Z.” 


Nearly 1000 pages 
1700 illustrations 
10 full-color plates 


24 pages of colored maps—a 
dictionary and an atlas in one 


Durably bound in green cloth 





THE JOHN C. WINSTON COMPANY 


PHILADELPHIA « CHICAGO + ATLANTA - DALLAS «= SAN FRANCISCO 
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A COUPLE OF POEMS 


Henry A. Cross, Inglewood 


W oun you like to read some 


poetry written by a child?” asked 
Nellie Curtis of the Ojai Valley 
School. 

“Yes, indeed,” I replied. 

“Well, here’s a poem written by 
Joey Lou Pierpont.” And she handed 
me a sheet of verse with penciled art 
work around the borders. I read: 


Th e Desert 


Hard, packed ground 
Glazed nearly white 
By the constant glimmer 
Of the hot burning sun 


As far as the eye can see 
Sand, sand, sand, seeming 
To go on, and on. 
But look! is that so? 


Far in the distance can be seen 
A thin blue line; and now, 

It makes the form of mountains, 
Purple in the far off mist. 


The only thing that breaks 

The sandy desert, and 

Those stately, purple hills 

Are the wrinkled gray-green cacti. 


“Splendid,” I said. “She's caught 
it. It’s the desert, all right.” 

“Indeed, it is,” said Miss Curtis. 

“But who is Joey?” 

“She’s one of our regular pupils, 
an eleven-yearold in the Sixth 
Grade.” 

“It doesn’t seem possible that an 
eleven-year-old child could do that,” 
I marveled. “How do you manage 
it?” 

“We don't,” she said. “It just 
That's the way with all 
poetry that’s really good. It’s effort- 
less. And so it is with Joey Lou.” 


comes. 


“But don’t you stimulate her “in 
some way?” 

“Not at all. We only provide the 
opportunity for her to write un- 
molested when she feels like it. We 
do set aside an hour a day in the pro- 
gram when the children are free to 
do what they please, and very often 
we find them writing poetry at that 
time. We encourage them but we 
don’t urge them.” 

“Do you mean to imply that you 
have more than one child doing this 
sort of thing?” 


“Oh, yes. It’s surprising the num- 





ber of children who can do creative 
writing if they're not derided but 
encouraged. Here are some more.” 

“How do they find things to 
write about?” I asked as I glanced 
through them. 

“They don’t have to find them. 
They are here, everywhere, the nat- 
ural things. Take this one for ex- 
ample,” and she pulled one out of 
the sheaf she had given me. “This 
was written by Joan Hoffman, a ten- 
year-old child in the Fifth Grade. 
Yesterday, when she came to school, 
the mist was hanging over the moun- 
tains and filling the valley, as it 
often does. Joan stood and watched 
it a little bit, caught the picture in 
words, went to her desk and wrote 
them down. Read it.” 


Mist 


The mist 

Floats through the valley 

Like a moving ocean. 

Its billows of whiteness 

Look like giant waves of foam. 


It draws back 
And the valley below 
Can be seen. 


Then 


It once more folds 
Its white billows of splendor 
Over the valley. 


Tossing and rising, 

It melts away into thin air. 
Then the sun 

Shines his splendor 

On the valley. 


“Beautiful,” I said, “and a true 
picture.” 

“Yes,” said Miss Curtis. “Children 
are not fettered by too much knowl- 
edge They can see things as they 
are, and they can express them, too, 
if given half a chance.” 

sce s 

Budgeting in Public Schools, by Chris 
A. De Young, head of the department of 
education, Illinois State Normal University, 
a volume of 625 pages, with numerous 
illustrations and diagrams, has_ recently 
been issued by Doubleday Doran & Com- 
pany. It is under the general editorship of 
Charles W. Knudsen, professor of second- 
ary education, George Peabody College for 
Teachers. This manual furnishes a complete 
analysis of budgetary plans and techniques 
for the executive in service and a thorough 
training-course for those in training. 


SIERRA EDUCATIONAL NEwWs 


Sandlappers 


The Caxton Press of Caldwell, Idaho, js 
the publisher of Sandlappers, a story of 
interest and adventure, by Anworth Ruth. 
erford. 

Two San Francisco boys are the heroes 
in a series of happenings that test thei; 
spirit and at times try their courage and 
ingenuity. Before entering the university. 
the young men go to Northern California 
to develop a deserted ranch. Robbery, forest 
fires, work in a mine, and many hardships 
test their mettle. They succeed in surmount. 
ing every obstacle and return to their homes 
to start their university days. 


Modern School Shops 


To acquaint persons interested in tech- 
nical education with the latest improve 
ments in vocational equipment, the South 
Bend Lathe Works, South Bend, Indiana, 
have composed a 24-page booklet of illus 
trations entitled Modern School Shops. 


The illustrations present interesting views 
of vocational departments in a number of 
schools, and show the kinds and sizes of 
machinery found to be the most practical 
to acquaint students with modern machine: 
shop practice. 

Views of vocational departments in both 
the highschool and the junior highschool 
are included in the booklet to indicate what 
number and size of equipment are used in 
each. One of the more prominent schools 
shown in the booklet is the new Lane Tech: 
nical Highschool of Chicago, which was 
completed in September, 1934, at a cost of 
$6,000,000, and has a student enrollment 
of 8865 pupils. 


Another bulletin published by the South 
Bend Lathe Works, and available to educa’ 
tors, is entitled The School Shop. This 50- 
page booklet contains illustrations, layout 
plans, and types and quantity of equipment 
necessary for machine shops of the voca: 
tional and trade school, the senior high- 
school, the junior highschool, the motor: 
mechanics shop, the large general shop, the 
small general shop, the farm-mechanics 
shop, and the electric shop. 

Both these booklets are very instructive. 
They indicate to the reader to what advan: 





tage and economy a school shop can most 
suitably be laid out and equipped to meet 
the needs of students. 


Copies of these booklets are available 
free of charge to those writing the Tech- 
nical Service Department, South Bend Lathe 
Works, South Bend, Indiana. 
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WPA Helps Schools 


Charles K. Price, Superintendent, 
Orland Elementary Schools 


+ 

W ORKS Progress Administration was 
organized to place men to work. This pro- 
cram affords an opportunity for the schools 
to get certain types of improvement that the 
cost would prohibit if completed under pri- 
yate contract. The school may obtain labor 
without cost and, under certain conditions, 
a share of the cost of materials needed to 
complete projects. 


Schools should have no difficulty in devel- 
oping lists of desirable projects, but some 
of these require so much money for materi- 
als that they must be abandoned. Lack of 
funds, however, should not prevent school 
districts from obtaining the benefits of the 
WPA. There are many types of projects 
that require considerable labor and very lit- 
tle expenditure for materials. 


Many school-grounds may be improved 
by the WPA. Fields and courts may be laid 
out for baseball, track, basketball, tennis. 


Grounds may be improved by landscap- 
ing. Lawns and shrubs may be planted, 
trees removed or trimmed. New sidewalks 
can be built. 


Painting and varnishing has been one of 
the favorite types of school projects. Labor 
is the important financial factor in painting 


costs. 


Varnishing woodwork is a good type of 
project. The woodwork must be cleaned, 
so a relatively large proportion of the costs 
is labor. You can use as a varnish the “floor 
seal” that you buy for your classroom floors 
or gym. In Orland, we found that we ob- 
tained the same results that we did from 
varnish. 


Desks, tables, chairs and similar types of 
equipment may be refinished and varnished. 
An electric sanding machine of the portable 
type is convenient, but if you allow enough 
labor, this work can be done by hand. 


Roofs can be repaired or entirely rebuilt, 
depending upon the condition of your roof. 
Leaks are expensive and usually result in 
falling plaster, stained walls, etc. 


Other School Necessities 

Under such a set-up as the WPA pro- 
gram, school officials should be able to de- 
velop endless lists of wants, although they 
may be handicapped for the lack of funds. 
Some other ways the WPA may be of help 
are: replastering buildings, building bicycle- 
racks, building man-hole for service-line, in- 
the play- 
ground, removing partitions to increase size 
of rooms, building garage, installing radio 
equipment, rebinding books, 
school-grounds, remodeling old buildings, 
sidewalks, building curbs and gutters, build 
more shelving in storage-rooms, build incin- 


stalling drinking-fountains on 


resurfacing 


erator, remodel administrative offices, fur- 
nish librarian. 


Secondary Sehool Problems 


CALIFORNIA TEACHERS ASSOCIATION REGULAR STANDING COMMITTEE 
ON SECONDARY SCHOOL PROBLEMS 


Cuarrman George H. Merideth, 
assistant superintendent, Pasadena; Dr. 
Ethel P. Andrus, principal, Abraham Lin- 
coln Highschool, Los Angeles; president, 
Association of California Secondary School 
Principals. 

Walter L. Bachrodt, superintendent, San 
Jose; George E. Bettinger, superintendent, 
Alhambra; John Branigan, superintendent, 
Needles; L. H. Britton, Santa Clara County 
superintendent, San Jose; L. E. Chenoweth, 
superintendent, Bakersfield. 

Emmett Clark, principal, Pomona High- 
school; A. J. Cloud, president, San Fran- 
cisco Junior College; Ed 1. Cook, dean, 
Sacramento Junior College; Dr. Aubrey A. 
Douglass, chief, State Division Secondary 
Education, Sacramento; W. E. Elmer, prin- 
cipal, Santa Cruz Highschool. 

L. P. Farris, principal, Oakland High- 
school; C. L. Geer, district superintendent, 
Coalinga; Arthur Gould, assistant superin- 
tendent, Los Angeles City; George M. 
Green, principal, Inglewood Highschool; 


Robert Hartzell, district superintendent, 
Red Bluff. 
Floyd J. Highfill, teacher, University 


Junior-Senior Highschool, West Los An- 
geles; Mrs. Elizabeth Hughes, teacher, Oro- 
ville Union Highschool; Parke S. Hyde, 








































It's here, the expectantly awaited 


SOCIAL SCIENCE COURSE 
FOR ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS 


You'll want your pupils to have these books 


e « - Because of their breadth of scope- 
science, civics, economics, and ways of living all woven into 
one thrilling story of man’s advancing civilization 

ee e Because of the freshness and sheer interest of their stories 


e ¢ e Because of their many unusual pictures 


GINN & COMPANY 45 Second Street, San Francisco 


Books, Workbooks, Teachers’ Guides. 


teacher, Robert Lewis 
Highschool, Los Angeles. 
Harry J. Moore, Wilson Highschool, 
Long Beach; Charles S. Morris, principal, 
San Mateo Junior College; Edith Pence, 


assistant dean of women, 


Stevenson Junior 


San Francisco 
Junior College; Elmer C. Sandmeyer, dean 
of men, Santa Monica Junior College; A. 
Haven Smith, principal, Orange 
Highschool. 

O. Scott Thompson, district superinten- 
dent, Compton; Dr. Frederick J. Weersing, 
professor of education, University of South- 
ern California, Los Angeles. 


Union 


* * * 


The memory of Charles De Garmo of 
Cornell University, internationally kraown 
educational leader who passed away several 
years ago, is being honored by creation of 
a fund; Jacob Gould Schurman is chairman, 
32 Morrill Hall, Ithaca, New York. 

The memorial fund 
Dr. De Garmo’s distinguished services to 
American education. 


will commemorate 


He was a great Her 
bartian and exercised a profound influence 
upon the thought and practice of American 
teachers generally. He visited California on 


several occasions. 
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In an excellent recent editorial on edu- 
cation, the San Diego Tribune states that 
“America’s educational system affords an 
equal opportunity to all to prepare them- 
selves for a life that is growing more com- 
plex. To curtail it would be disastrous. 
Despite the fact that students being turned 
out are unable to immediately find jobs, 
none can deny that they are better citizens 
for having obtained an education.” 


* * * 


CONSUMERS 


CONSUMER EDUCATION OUTLINE 


E. D. Howatt, Commercial Instructor 
Los Gatos Union Highschool 


A NEW and great field for stu- 
dents and teachers has, during the 
past ten years, been opened to the 
educational world. The tremendous 
increase of multitudinous consumer 
products along with the accompanying 
sales and high-pressure advertising 
campaigns has bewildered the average 
consumer. 


Money that is badly needed for pro- 
ductive goods and vital necessities is 
being wasted in frills and gadgets— 
hence Consumer Education. In con- 
sumer education the student enters a 
new, fascinating, and _ hitherto-un- 
opened field of study. 


In the two years that consumer edu- 
cation has been in the curriculum of 
Los Gatos Union Highschool I have 
never heard of a student who has 
failed to see the benefits of the course. 
The eminent practicality of the course 
has created a new freshened alertness 
of the educational process in the 
student. 


To the teacher the course offers an 
opportunity for educational and pro- 
fessional advancement. The older and 
more firmly-established social sciences, 
mathematics, and business courses, 
have been subjected to so much re- 
search and revision that the opportu 
nity for investigation is somewhat lim- 
ited. 

In consumer education the instructor 
enters a vast and but slightly charted 
sea. The possibilities of research and 
professional development are almost 
limitless. Enough material is already 
in existence to give a very good two 
year highschool course. Out of the 
mass of material the questions arise of 
how long the course should be and 


what material or units should be pre- 
sented. 


At Los Gatos we have settled, for 
the present, on a one semester course. 
One semester can and does allow the 
teacher to present only the most in- 
teresting of an almost limitless number 
of possible units. The one-semester 
course at Los Gatos has been divided 
into some 30 units and an effort has 
been made to interest both boys and 
girls in intelligent buying. 

Statistics show that although women 
do over 86% of the household buying, 
men take care of the larger financial 
problems such as taking out loans and 
mortgages; investing in stocks, bonds 
and real estate. 


The outline followed at Los Gatos 
is, of course, subject to revision to fit 
the needs of various communities and 
various types of student groups, but it 
may give an idea to those who have 
never taught the subject of how to be- 
gin such a course and the material that 
can be covered. 


A Suggested Outline 
The suggested outline is as follows: 


Unit 1. The Consumer—the degree to 
which his intelligence and education suffice 
to solve his buying problems. 

2. Why do we buy? 

3. How prices affect us. 


4. Buying and selling—legal and credit 
relations. 


5. What is a standard? 
6. Standards of quality. 


7. Federal and private agencies aiding 
the consumer. 


8. Grades and labels. 


9. Value of labels and guaranties to 
consumer-buyers. 


10. Guides available to consumer-buyers. 


11. Existing guides available for selec- 
tion of household goods. 


12. Examples of lack of standards for 
the consumer. 

13. How the consumer is influenced in 
buying. 

14. - Methods and technique of buying. 

15. Applying technique of buying. 

16. The consumer looks at advertising. 

17. Consumers tests and judgments of 
materials. 

18. Installment selling and the con- 
sumer. 

19. Checklist of qualities in men’s shirts. 

20. Grading and labelling of silk goods. 

21. Grades and labels for canned fruits 
and vegetables. 

22. Women’s full-fashioned hosiery. 

23. Quality guides in buying sheets and 
pillowcases. 
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24. Cosmetics. 

25. The consumer and gasoline. 

26. The consumer-and automobile lubyi. 
cating oils. 

27. The buying and selling of gold, sjj. 
ver and platinum. 

28. How to invest money. 

29. Buying and renting a home. 

30. Life insurance. 


A large number of these units can 
be broken up into two or more addi. 
tional units if more intensive study of 
a particular subject is desired. 








Material to aid the prospective 
teacher of consumer education can be 
had from a number of easily accessible 
sources. Governmental bureaus fur 
nish a mine of consumer educational 
material. Consumers Research, and 
publications such as Skin Deep, Your 
Money’s Worth, 100,000,000 Guinea 
Pigs, The Popular Practice of Fraud, 
furnish other valuable sources of in: 
formation. 


Loda Mae Davis of San Mateo Ju 
nior College has published a very com- 
plete bibliography of the available 
books, pamphlets and magazine articles 
dealing with the consumer and con- 
sumer education. 


* * * 


World Education, official journal of the 
World Federation of Education Associations, 
is published bi-monthly at 1201 Sixteenth 
Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. The 
initial number of this highly-significant and 
interesting magazine is packed with mate: 
rials of value to all school-people interested 
in the world viewpoint, world travel, and 
social sciences. Dr. Paut Monroe of Co- 
lumbia University is one of the principals 
of the World Federation. M. J. Fortie is 
editor. 

* * # 


Should Education Be Limited? is the 
title of a lengthy and meritorious editorial 
recently appearing in the Coronado Journal. 
“Our public school system provides unpar- 
alleled opportunities for learning, and Amer’ 
ican youth has always been fired with an 
ambition to ‘amount to something,” so it is 
quite natural that the great majority of 
young people want to carry on their edu’ 
cation as far as circumstances will permit.” 


* * * 


Educational Abstracts is a new bi-monthly 
journal of about 80 pages, containing 300 
400 abstracts in each issue. Norman J. Pow’ 
ell is editor with offices at 230 Fifth Ave: 
nue, New York City. 


Among the co-operating editors are C. C 
Crawford, University of Southern Califor: 
nia, and Paul R. Hanna of Stanford Uni- 
versity. Both American and foreign litera- 
tures are surveved in the abstracts. 
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MACMILLAN 
BOOKS... 


Titles that are favorites 
the country over 

and 

many new titles 


published this spring! 





Ever inereasing in favor 


THE GATES PROGRAM 
OF READING 


Today’s leading method of teaching reading as embodied 
in the Work-Play Books, by Gates, Huber, and Ayer. 


CANBY, CARTER, 


Newly added to the popular 


HEALTH ano GROWTH SERIES 


By CHARTERS, SMILEY, and STRANG 
FROM MORNING TILL NIGHT 
— Grade One — 


HAPPY DAYS 
— Grade Two — 


Completing this eminent series for the entire elementary 
system, grades one through eight. 


A successful series of work-type readers 


READING TO LEARN 
Book One Book Two Book Three 
By YOAKAM, BAGLEY, and KNOWLTON 


For the improvement of reading ability as well as prep- 
aration for social studies, in intermediate grades. 


REVISED 
EDITIONS 


FINE NEW BOOKS 
FOR HIGH SCHOOLS TK 


and MILLER 


JUNIOR BOOK ONE 


— Grade 7 — = 
the 
JUNIOR BOOK TWO sevtes 
— Grade 8 — 


HIGH SCHOOL ENGLISH 


Completing this superb series for the entire six-year 
course of English composition in both junior and senior 
high schools. 


NEW PRACTICAL 
CHEMISTRY 


As modern as the most recent developments and inven- 


tions related to this science. Teachable, simple, attractive. 


& 
BLACK and CONANT 
® 


LENNES 


PRACTICAL 
MATHEMATICS 


A general course for ninth-graders; problems related to 


practical life situations. 





THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 





ULLMAN AND HENRY 
LATIN BOOKS 


New Elementary Latin and Second Latin Book have been 
thoroughly revised in the light of the most recent ad- 
vances in Latin teaching today. 





The REVISED EDITION of 
WATKINS and BEDELL 


GENERAL SCIENCE 
FOR TODAY 


New material, new illustrations, new problems; entire 


book brought up to date and simplified. 


ROUX 
PREMIER COURS DE FRANCAIS 
SECOND COURS DE FRANCAIS 


New books, perfectly articulated. A simple introduction 


to French. 


350 Mission Street, San Francisco, California 
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z HE past few disturbed years have seemed to show the need 
of educational readjustment from the methods in common use 
which apparently were not developing abilities that can meet 


emergencies successfully. 


Eager to find a better way, retrenchment was the first need, fol- 
lowed by elimination of parts of the curriculum considered of least 
value. Art instruction and instructors, relegated to the frill group, 
were entirely swept out or allowed to live only as a minor adjunct 


to other curricular activity. 


Conscientious research by educators into the seeming lack of 
ability for adjustment outside of a central groove has centered upon 
the need of creative-expression versus memory-learning. The usual 
interpretation of creative expression has been limited to musical 
composition or to literature. When art has been included the 
thought is of great masters of painting and sculpture. 

It is unfortunate that the great language of line, form and color, 
which gives expression in numerous ways, is not appreciated as an 
important vehicle of expression, and that every person is not given 
the opportunity to learn it and express himself through this medium. 

The belief that emphasis upon development of individuality may 
be valuable in elimination of pattern production, has guided to free 
expression oral and written with addition of art expression in 


various forms as center around which 
educational experience and _ under- 
standing are assembled. In this greater 
opportunity for gathering experience 
and understanding of the world of 
affairs with freedom to express reac- 
tions to environment, it is vital that 
correct knowledge in the application 
of the tools of art expression be mas- 
tered. 

From earliest infancy we are taught 
to convey our desires and thoughts 
through the spoken word. Entrance 
into school further develops skill in 
the use of the spoken and written lan- 
guage. This continues hour after hour, 
day after day, year after year, with 
the objective that pupils may express 
themselves through these two medi- 
ums with a fair degree of accuracy. 


The same systematic training with the 
tools of art expression will bring as 
great a degree of proficiency as in these 
other languages. 

The activity program in vogue to 
day asks constantly for the under- 
standing and use of the art language. 
It is gratifying that a realization by 
educators of this type of expression is 
necessary to tie together and clarify 
the spoken and written word. 


Pictorial representation is only one 
branch of this language, but its basic 


ART IN EDUCATION 


Mary E. T. Croswell, Head, Art Department, Santa Barbara State College 
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@There is a large army of costume-designers 
in the field of business. 





principles of line, proportion, form, 
color, harmony, and rhythm are fun- 
damental in all other forms of art. 
The understanding application of these 
principles in selection of clothing and 
other necessary articles in one’s envir- 
onment at once renders practical serv- 


ice. This knowledge used technically 
is fundamental in many industries. 


The railroads have awakened, and we 
now have the streamlined trains with inte- 
riors decorated in the latest mode. Interior 
decoration has invaded the large industrial 
plants. In many the arrangement, lighting, 
and even the color of the machinery is sug- 
gested by trained artists. The reason given 
is that with more attractive surroundings 
there is greater efficiency in work. 


Since Dame Fashion dictates what we 
wear, there is a large army of costume- 
designers in the field of business, designing 
for patterns and for custom-made apparel. 


Art has invaded the marketing of canned 
goods. Salesmen who visit foreign ports 
have brought back information that the 
American product sells better when attrac- 
tively dressed. 

No longer are inks, glue and toilet arti- 
cles put into time-old containers. Each large 
plant has its art department the members of 
which are constantly making new and more 
attractive designs. The cellophane company 
has a large art department whose business 
it is to design new ways of using their 
products in packaging. 


t may be interesting to list the contacts 


with inanimate things in one day, and to 
trace them to their origin to find how many 
were first conceived in the mind of an artist 
designer or craftsman. The result will be 
unusually informative to those who have 
not realized how intensely practical is art 
language. 

The fact that children love this 
language when properly taught and 
the opportunities offered in later life 
for choice of occupation in which com- 
pensation is found through joy in the 
work as well as financial remuneration, 
should present very forcible arguments 
to parents and teachers for more thor- 


ough and adequate art training. 
* * * 


Long Beach School District Employees 
Federal Credit Union recently held its first 
annual meeting. Among the speakers were 
Alva Wray, secretary-treasurer, Long Beach 
Postal Employees Credit Union; Mrs. 
Georgia Parsons Deming, member, Los 
Angeles Teachers Credit Union and mem- 
ber, California Credit Union League Board 
of Directors. 

The Long Beach group was organized on 
November 23, 1935. It operates under a 
federal charter and is endeavoring to meet 
a long-felt need for credit among the em- 
ployees of the Long Beach School District. 
The officers are: Samuel E. Peters, president 
of board of directors: Llewellyn H. Coburn, 
vice-president; Leon G. Catlin, treasurer; 
Anna L. Daniell, chairman, supervisory 
committee; and Eugene Corrie, chairman, 
credit committee. 
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Cc. T. A. HONOR SCHOOLS Oakland: Claremont Junior High and 


SCHOOL STAFFS 100% ENROLLED FOR 1936 IN CALIFORNIA TEACHERS 
ASSOCIATION. ADDITIONAL LISTS WILL APPEAR IN JUNE. 


North Coast Section: 


County. 


North Coast Section: Ukiah Elementary [ 44) Highschool, Naglee, New Hope, Oak Canada, Palmdale. 


School. 


Central Section: Kirk 


Schools, Fresno. 


Alameda County: Alvarado Elementary. 
Contra Costa County: Canyon and Al- 


Anderson Union, Napa County: Enterprise, Oak Grove, School. 
Mendocino County; Fieldbrook, Humboldt and Olive. 


hambra Union Highschool. 


Lake County: West Lake (making the 


whole of Lake County 100%). 

















Schools. 
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BOSTON 


An Outstanding Educational 
Contribution 


The Teaching of 
Nature Study and 
the Biological 


Sciences 
By HARRINGTON WELLS, M. A. 


Professor of Biological Science 
Santa Barbara State College 


Contents of the Book 


1. The only handbook on methods cover- 
ing the sequence of subject matter and 
classroom technique from the kinder- 
garten to the college. 


The comprehensive title of Professor 
Wells’ book is indicative of the wide field 
of his educational work. He is a member 
of California State Committee on Elemen- 
tary Science, Director of Santa Barbara 
School of Nature Study, Associate Member, 
American Museum of Natural History; 
also a member of Sigma Xi, Phi Chi, and 
Phi Delta Kappa. His book on ‘“‘Tidepool 
Animals” was issued by the California State 
Department of Education as part of the 
State Science Guide Series for Elementary 


2. An up-to-the-minute source book of 
materials and ideas, bulletins, pam- 
phlets, visual aids and nature units. 


references in grade 


sequence, including a resume of impor- 
tant magazine articles since 1930. 


4. Suggests many original nature games 
and dramatic playlets for the primary 
and elementary grades. 


Complete course outlines for hygiene, 
comparative biology, botany, and zool- 


An appendix supplies a carefully com- 
piled magazine bibliography, the field 
having been painstakingly combed for 
worthwhile material of recent publication. 


Cloth, 333 pages, amply illustrated. 
From your bookstore, $4.00. 


The Christopher 
Publishing House 


1140 COLUMBUS AVENUE 





MASSACHUSETTS 


and Jefferson Weston. 


25 





Westlake Junior High. 





















San Francisco: Lincoln and West Portal. 


Southern Section: Lynwood Elementary 


Southern Section: Los Angeles County— 
San Joaquin County: Chartville, Bouldin, Charter Oak, *Elizabeth Lake, *Honby, La 


View, Ray, Tokay Colony, Venice, and San Bernardino County: Oro Grande. 


San Diego County: San Diego City— 
Sonoma County: Eucalyptus, Forestville, ea ad 7 " " 


Guerneville, Macama, Mark West, and 
Santa Rosa Junior College. Ventura County: Moorpark—Northside 


. El tary. 
Tuolumne County: Green Springs. ementary 


Modesto: Capitol. (*indicates one-teacher school 






Our Business Lite 
Salesmanship for Everybody 





An Introduction to Transcription 





THREE NEW GREGG BOOKS 


Our Business Life, by Lloyd L. Jones. A junior business text that 
recognizes the part played by the individual in business or in economic 
community life. It deals with the effective and efficient use of the 
common business services. The foundation which it builds for business- 
like living also serves as a foundation for further study of business 
subjects and for work in the business world. Filled with worth-while 
student activity, it generates enthusiasm for the course on the part of 
both the teacher and the student. Can be used with or without the 
correlated work book. Beautifully printed, profusely illustrated, and 
unusually readable. List price... $1.50 




















































Everyday Problems in Our Business Life (work book), list price... -BO 























Salesmanship for Everybody, by John T. A. Ely. 
Washington, D. C., and Dr. Daniel Starch, New York 
City. A salesmanship text that is well balanced and conforms to 
modern business situations. Written by a practical salesman and an 
international authority on advertising and salesmanship. Criticized by 
an outstanding salesmanship teacher, taught in mimeographed form by 
several secondary schools, and revised in the light of practical criticisms. 
References in the field of psychology have been checked by nationally- 
known psychologists. The mechanical features of the book will satisfy 
the most exacting. List price... $1.40 






























An Introduction to Transcription, by Elizabeth 8S. 
Adams, The Gregg Publishing Company, and Eleanor 
Skimin, Northern High School, Detroit, Michigan. 
This book is a gratifying answer to a long-felt need for constructive 
material for building usable transcribing ability. For use at whatever 
point the teacher usually takes up transcription. Provides work each 
day to supplement the regular shorthand program over a period of 
about one semester. The short units of beautiful shorthand plates are 
preceded by clear instructions to the student. In the beginning, atten- 
tion is called to English pitfalls, but gradually the student is thrown on 
his own resources in making the transcript. Spiral binding makes the 
book its own copyholder. List price _& .6O 
























Teacher's Manual .... net .25 











The GREGG PUBLISHING COMPANY 


New York Chicago San Francisco Boston Toronto London Sydney 
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LITERATURE 


FUGITIVE IDEAS OF A TEACHER OF LITERATURE 
E. G. Bishop, McKinley Junior Highschool, Pasadena 


Ti question of choice and merits 
of books for our literature classes, 
like the poor, will be with us always. 
Some teachers cling desperately to 
the past and declare that only the 
books of ancient vintage are worthy 
of serious consideration in the class- 
room. On the other hand, pupils 
clamor just as loudly for the most 
recent literary outpourings: Western, 
mystery, detective, and light ro- 
mance. Fortunate is the instructor 
who can find the worthwhile in liter- 
ature, regardless of time or age. 

To me every literature class is an 
experiment and a challenge. Can I 
lead youth to read and enjoy things 
of substance and flavor without 
undue coercion or insistence? To the 
extent I can do so, do I succeed as 
an instructor. 

I am firmly convinced of the wis’ 
dom of building up a background 
against which to project any type of 
literature. This background material 
is placed on the board in the form 
of an outline, and gives briefly the 
history, growth, and development of 
the drama, essay, novel, etc. This 
outline the pupils copy into their 
notebooks, and thus they have some- 
thing tangible upon which to work. 

The building up of this background 
and the creating of atmosphere pre- 
cede the placing of books in the hands 
of the class, as an essential to a better 
understanding of the activity at hand. 
What does it profit anyone to thrust 
a new piece of work at a class with 
the instructions: “Read the first two 
chapters for tomorrow’’? 

In the junior highschool range of 
reading is stressed instead of micro- 
scopic analysis and detailed dissec- 
tion. Take biography and the novel, 
for instance. Although I have a 
large variety of titles in the class- 
room bookcase, I encourage the pupils 
to read other books for the outside 
assignment, to consult their own 
tastes and preferences and to proceed 
accordingly. 

Shakespeare’s plays are not con- 
sidered exciting or particularly inter- 
esting by the average youth in the 


secondary school. My method of 
presenting the plays is this: first I 
spend about two days building up 
the necessary background of the his- 
tory and development of the Eliza- 
bethan drama; then I have a student 
take charge of each scene. He takes 
whatever role he wishes and assigns 
the other parts to whoever he be- 
lieves is best fitted for the part. 


After the lines are read, doubtful 
points are discussed and cleared up; 
questions are few and bear on main 
currents in the unfolding of the 
drama. I was agreeably surprised 
when one of my classes, after finish- 
ing The Merchant of Venice, asked 
for another Shakespeare play. Student 
interest in these plays is frequently 
aroused by witnessing the actual pro- 
duction of them, especially at the 
Pasadena Community Theatre and 
the Globe at San Diego. 

To leaven the somewhat solid lump 
of poetry, drama, and the essay, I 
sometimes give my classes an oppor- 
tunity to go modern, to bring to 
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class whatever they wish to read for 
one period—books, magazines, papers, 
Even with this chance to balance the 
newer against the older in their read. 
ing, quite a few select the older 
classics by preference. 


I sometimes wonder if movie mag- 
nates ever realize that at times they 
are a positive boon to teachers of 
literature. All the persuasive arts 
we possess frequently fail to arouse 
any appreciable enthusiasm for books 
we consider choice. But when The 
Three Musketeers and A Tale of 
Two Cities, for instance, appear on 
the screen, youth, set stubbornly 
against reading these masterpieces, 
will flock eagerly to the theatre to 
revel in the screen version. Char- 
acters now come alive, and action is 
realistically portrayed. Color and 
warmth and movement arouse and 
hold an interest beyond all possibil- 
ities of cold type spaced across dull 
pages. 

For the contributions of the silver 
screen, for the ably- edited literary 
periodicals written for the youth in 
our classes, for the invaluable aids 
and suggestions of those teachers 
who continually pioneer and experi 
ment, let us be ever grateful. 





Had Hamlet taught the Social Studies 


F. Melvyn Lawson, Sacramento Senior Highschool 


To indoctrinate, or not to indoctrinate, that is the question. 
Whether ‘tis nobler to let society suffer 

The slings and arrows of an outworn social and economic system, 
Or to take up arms against that system 


And by opposing end it? 


To teach convictions, and to look for Truth no more; and 


By such teaching seek to end 


The headaches and the thousand fool ideas 

That school is heir to,— tis a destination 

Devoutly to be sought. To tell, to tell 

The student what to think instead of how 

Conclusions should be reached. Ay, but there's the rub! 

For who can tell but that such kind of teaching 

May produce conditions ten times worse than 

Those unsettled ones we now enjoy. The prospect ought to give us pause. 
And bring the realization to our feeble brains 


That Truth alone can make us free. 


And if we seek by petty means to re-divide its 

Great totality, we but increase a growing host of human ills. 
Will we have courage to demand the facts 

Or shall we sit supinely by and daily inculcate the themes 


Imposed upon us by a vested few? 


Perhaps the very thought of such a move will 

Make us rather bear the fate we now enjoy 

Than seek another that we know not of. 

Yet if our nation’s leaders we would be, 

Can we escape our stony road of destiny? (With apologies to Shakespeare) 
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Commercial Survey 


ers, 
Florence T. Scott, Instructor, 


a Lassen Union Highschool and Junior 
ad- . 
‘ Renee HEALTH TEACHING 


© rupENTS who are majoring in com- 
merce usually do so with the hope of secur- 


that inte the 
ag: ing a job in the business world. Whether gets 

hey or not this hope is realized depends to a 

of large extent upon the kind of training they EYES and 


receive. Because of our geographical isola- 


irts tion few students find it possible to attend hr 
use business colleges or schools of higher learn- 
oks ing and it is, therefore, important that the 
The school provide adequate training. 
of We surmised that local business men 
on would be able to offer suggestions for im- 
nly proved training and could also furnish in- 
formation with respect to the number and 
ces, kind of jobs available. Accordingly, ques- 
to tionnaires were distributed to all merchants 
lar’ employing help. The response on the part 
: is of the business men was splendid—65 ques- 
wal tionnaires were sent out and 53 returned. 
al Nearly all showed evidence of careful con- 


: sideration and a number of valuable sug- e 
bil- gestions were made. The data may be Us there te / 
jull summarized as follows 7? = e 


1. The number of graduates employed 
in the last five years has increased. 


The success of your health program depends in 


a 2. The business men were unanimous in large measure on pupils habitually doing what 
- their opinion that all of the courses offered their lessons teach them is best for their health. 
in are valuable. About three-fourths suggest 

Lids the addition of other courses, such as pen- When you seat them in the American Univer- 

ers manship and spelling. Several also requested sal Better-Sight Desk, you make it possible for 

eri business English and arithmetic. 


them to sit naturally and continually as 


3. The most valuable subject in the ; 
present curriculum is business principles, they should to protect their eyes and health. 


with salesmanship and bookkeeping tying This is health teaching that is not left to chance 


. f d place. 
oa . . health teaching that is there to stay. 


4. Such qualities as co-operation, wil- 


lingness, and responsibility are very im- Classroom posture posters and interesting pamphlets 
portant. relating to healthful posture and eye-protection 
are available for teachers’ use. Address Dept. SN-5 


5. Clerical positions far outnumber other 
types. There are as many in this group as 
in the other three classifications (stenogra- 
phers, bookkeepers, and miscellaneous) 
combined. 


6. Highest average salary is paid to 
bookkeepers ($117 a month) and lowest to 
stenographers ($86 a month). 


7. The commercial curriculum now be- 
ing offered should be enlarged and more 


closely allied with the business community. The American Universal Better-Sight Desk 


. ° mY 2 Accepted by the Council on Physical Therapy 
A study of this kind, while giving the of the American Medical Association 
school the businessmen’s point-of-view, 
also brings to employers the fact that the ) 
school is anxious to co-operate with them AM 
in training the students for positions in 
the commercial world. It makes the em- Makers of Dependable Seating for Schools, 
ployers conscious of the school and its Churches and Public Auditoriums 
work and will possibly cause the creation 
. General Offices: GRAND RAPIDS, MICHIGAN 
of some new jobs for our graduates. 
| DISTRIBUTING BRANCHES IN ALL TRADE AREAS 
The study has also indicated shortcom- 
ings in the present commercial curriculum. 


I i f ffecti 
t has offered a stimulus for more effective ERICAN SEATING COMPANY 


poesnmtation' of april eunjente aa ‘etene California Division: 207-225 Van Ness South, San Francisco 
and has emphasized the practicability of 6900 Avalon Boulevard, Los Angeles 
courses not included in the present set-up. 
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AN ORAL 

LANGUAGE 

PRACTICE 
BOOK 


By MaBet VINSON CAGE 
Author of “Spoken Drills and 
Tests in English” 


List Price $.90 


A drill book for oral language prac- 
tice based on the theory that unless 
correct usage is on the tongue’s end, 
it is not functioning. A child will 
write “Yes, I’ve seen him, he’s gone 
down the street” a hundred times 
correctly, but meet him in the hall 
and he will say “Sure, I seen him, 
he’s went down the street.” Our 
author contends that had he practiced 
that sentence. orally he would have 
been more likely to say it correctly. 
Perhaps ninety per cent of our use 
of language is oral, therefore the es- 
tablishment of the correct language 
pattern must come through training 
the tongue and ear. 


This practice book provides a unique 
device for testing individual oral 
language usage. It provides drills for 
establishing a correct language pat- 
tern followed by Cumulative Habit 
Tests. 


No rules of grammar are given. The 
book is designed to establish patterns 
of speech through ear training rather 
than by rule. 


Over 1300 test sentences. Key sen- 
tences and a score sheet are provided. 


AN ORAL DRILL BOOK FOR 
USE IN GRADES 5 AND 6, 
MAY BE USED FOR SLOW 
GROUPS IN JUNIOR HIGH 
SCHOOLS. 


Harr Wagner Publishing Company 
609 Mission Street 


San Francisco, California 
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California Teachers Association 


President: John A. Sexson 
Vice-President: John F. Brady 
State Executive Secretary: Roy W. Cloud 


DIRECTORS 


John A. Sexson, Chairman 
City Superintendent of Schools 
320 East Walnut Street, Pasadena 


John F. Brady 
Principal, Everett Junior High School 
16th and Church Streets, San Francisco 


Robert L. Bird 
County Superintendent of Schools 
P. O. Box 730, San Luis Obispo 


Ed I. Cook 


Dean, Sacramento Junior College 
A. A. Cooperrider 
Principal, High School, Arcata 


Clarence W. Edwards 
County Superintendent of Schools 
253 Holland Building, Fresno 


Walter T. Helms 
City Superintendent of Schools 
Richmond 


Mrs. Pauline Merchant 
Teacher, Washington School 
Garden Grove 

Mrs. Josephine Smith 
Teacher, Soto Street School 
Los Angeles 


SECTION OFFICERS 


Bay 
President—Mrs. Ada V. Withrew 
Teacher, Los Gatos Elementary School 
129 Page Street, San Jose 
Vice-President—John F. Brady 
Principal, Everett Junior High School, 
16th and Church Streets, San Francisco 


Secretary-Treasurer—Earl G. Gridley 
Room 1, 2163 Center Street, Berkeley 


Central 
President—Paul E. Andrew 
District Superintendent, Clovis 


Vice-President—Charles Edgecomb 
District Superintendent, 
Schools, Selma 


Elementary 


Secretary-Treasurer—H. W. Kelly 
Deputy County Superintendent 
of Schools, Visalia 


Central Coast 
President—Mrs. Delia R. Briggs 
Principal, Ausaymas School, Hollister 


Vice-President—James P. Davis 
Principal, San Benito County High 
School and Junior College, Hollister 


Secretary—T. S. MacQuiddy 
Superintendent of Schools, Watsonville 


Treasurer—Charles E. Teach 
City Superintendent of Schools 
San Luis Obispo 





North Coast 
President—Neil M. Parsons 
Principal, Mendocino 

Mendocino 


Vice-Presidents—Edward Nix 

High School, Eureka 

Robert McKeay 

High School, Mendocino 

Ellen C. Knudsen 

Marshall School, Eureka 
Secretary-Treasurer—Shirley A. Perry 

Teacher, Ukiah High School 

535 Dora Avenue, Ukiah 


Northern 

President—J. R. Overturf 

Deputy City Superintendent 

Sacramente 
Vice-President—Charles K. Price 

District Superintendent, Orland 
Secretary—Mrs. Portia F. Moss 

County Superintendent, Auburn 
Treasurer—J. D. Sweeney, Red Bluff 


Southern 
President—Arthur F. Corey 
Assistant County Superintendent 
Santa Ana 
Vice-President—E. B. Couch 
Registrar, Polytechnic High School 
Los Angeles 
1133 North Everett Street, Glendale 
Secretary—F. L. Thurston 
307 Continental Building, 
Spring Street, Los Angeles 
Treasurer—Wayne F. Bowen 
Teacher, Miramonte School, Los Angeles 
703 South Tamarind Street, Compton 


High School, 


408 South 


Classroom Teachers Divisions 


Bay Section: President, Wilbur W. 
Raisner, 419 Munich Street, San Francisco; 
vice-president, Mrs. Harriet Rose Lawyer, 
1151 Shattuck Avenue, Berkeley; secretary, 
Marie L. Spencer, 328 Irving Street, San 
Francisco; treasurer, Robert W. Watson, 
531 Francisco Drive, Burlingame. 

Central Coast Section: President, Grace 
Beebe, Elementary School, King City. 


North Coast Section: President, Mary 
Sample, High School, Arcata; secretary 
treasurer, Mrs. Neal T. McClure, Ford 
Street, Ukiah. 

Southern Section: President, Mrs. Pauline 
Merchant, Garden Grove; vice-president, 
Mrs. Genevra P. Davis, 855 North Avenue 
50, Los Angeles; secretary, Mrs. Theodosia 
Thomas, 315% Atlantic Street, Alhambra; 
treasurer, Ethel M. Roseland, 7610 Hamp- 
ton Avenue, Hollywood. 

* * & 

Dr. Gerald M. Weller has recently been 
promoted from the counselorship, Venice 
Highschool, to boys vice  principalship, 
Audubon Junior Highschool, Los Angeles. 
Dr. Weller, in our December issue, admir- 
ably summarized the findings of his impor- 
tant dissertation (University of Southern 
California) on the state equalization of 
capital outlays for public school buildings. 
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“Tradin’ ” Principals 


Dr. E. S. Holbeck, Visiting Principal, John 
Marshall Junior High School, Pasadena 





In February, 1934, a letter was written to 
Dr. Sexson, superintendent at Pasadena, 
suggesting an exchange of my services as 
principal of a school in Passaic, New Jersey, 
for a year for one of the Pasadena princi- 
pal’s. Of course the advantages of such a 
plan were enumerated. 


At first the plan didn’t seem to be work- 


able. But Dr. Sexson was interested in 
adventurous experiments. When George 
Hetzel, principal of the John Marshall 


Junior Highschool, indicated his willingness 
to enter such an exchange, plans to con- 
summate the deal were put into operation. 


There was much to be done. Superin- 
tendents, board members, and state depart- 
ments had to approve the plan. This was 
done rather quickly, the main difficulty be- 
ing such matters as certification, retirement 
funds, and salaries. However, every obsta- 
cle was overcome. 


Another interesting feature was the ex- 
change of homes and furnishings. Climatic 
changes had little or no effect on the spirit 
or interest of the exchanging school men. 


The First of Its Kind 


The experiment has been made with great 
success. It is approved almost universally by 
schools, community, and boards of educa- 
tion. Since this is the first experiment of 
its kind in the history of the United States, 
it has been watched by many with much 
interest. Many educators and teachers have 
viewed the plan with favor and expressed 
desire to promote the scheme generally. 





~ SPROCKET 


PROJ ECTOR 
SILENT 


Before listing the many advantages of the 
exchange, this point should be brought out. 
It takes some courage and initiative to give 
up one’s position made secure by organiza- 
tion, experience, and leadership and “jump” 
into a new and strange situation, but the 
rewards are many and the dividends great 
for those wishing to embark on such an 
adventurous experiment. 


Some of the advantages may be listed 
below: 
I. General Advantages 


a. Helps to unify and integrate 
school system in the United States. 


the public 


b. Broadening, cultural and educational ex- 
perience for principals, teachers, students, and 
all concerned, in that it acquaints all with the 
ideas and conditions found in another section of 
the country. 


c. Study of educational set-up of another’s 
state—its advantages, disadvantages, and oppor- 
tunities for leadership in school life and com- 
munity. 

d. Provides opportunities to travel, opportunity 
to study culture, geography, and a new situation. 


Il. Specific Advantages 
a. Takes both teachers and administrators 
“out of the rut” through change in leadership. 
Also, gives opportunity for distinctive leadership. 
b. Particular school practices may be 
amined, studied, and evaluated; such as: 


ex- 


1. Organization and administrative details in 
the particular school. 


2. Types of social control and discipline, stu- 
dent activities, extra curricular, etc. 

3. Administrative matters such as: 
Supervision. 
Educational offerings. 
Educational costs and finance. 
Teacher and student personnel. 
Business procedure. 
Buildings. 

Observe school and home relationships. 
Special problems of community—social, 
litical, and financial. 

c. Study can be made of problems peculiar to 
the student body, teachers, parents of a section. 


ramo ao oe 
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All Shaft Driven 
Straight Sound Aperture 


Direct Beam of Light on 
Sound Track and Photo Cell 


Hold Back Sprocket 

Filtered Sound Sprocket 

No Sound Drum 

No Belts—No Chains 

No Reflected Light from Sound 
Track to Photo Cell 

@ No Claw Movement 

@ No High Speed Shafts 





Ask any professional 
operator why these 
HOLMES 16 mm. 
features are so neec- 
essary to the finest 
sound reproduction 
and picture projec- 
tion. 


Write for descriptive literature. 


HOLMES PROJECTOR COMPANY 


1817 N. Orehard Street, Chicage 


ATLAS 


Pacific Coast Factory Representative 








EDUCATIONAL FILM CO. 


821 Market Street, San Francisco 





The 
High Quality 
and Uniformity of 


GOLD MEDAL 
PRODUCTS 





Help to leans 
Classroom Projects 


Schools everywhere find this standard line of 
products performs a real service in helping develop 
and hold class interest. There is that smoothness 
and uniformity in Gold Medal Products which 
makes them a definite contribution to success in 
handling classroom projects. The following three 
popular items are standard supplies in schools in 
every part of the country. 


Colored 
WAX CRAYON 


For over 30 years 
Crayola has maintained 
the highest standard 
for quality and color 
brilliance. Wherever 
used, Crayola improves 
the standing of art pro- 


SCHOOL CRAYONS 


EIGHT COLORS jects. Paper-wrapped, 

= 6, 8, 12, 16 or 24 as- 

AM no sorted colors to the 
box. 


ARTISTA 
TEMPERA COLORS 


Made in 41 beautiful 
colors, including black, 
white, gold and silver. 
Smooth and creamy, this 
opaque water color in- 
sures success in school 
poster work, and in the 
professional field of art. 
colors evenly. Dries with i 
velvety-finish mat tex- 
In serew-cap glass 
jars: 2 oz., 8 oz., 16 oz., 
and 32 oz. 


ture. 











SEPTIC 
DUSTLESS 
CRAYON 
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Safeguards health. Clear white marks assure 
visibility at distance. Contains no hard particles, | 
erases easily and completely. Has demonstrated i 
its superiority for over 30 years. 

= 


Send for catalogue of the complete line 
of GOLD MEDAL PRODUCTS for 
Home and Schoolroom use. 


“They Lead on Merit” 


Manufactured only by 


Binney & Smith Co. 


Room I9I7E, 41 East 42nd St., New York 
544 Market St., San Francisco, California 





































































SECONDARY CURRICULUM 


William B. Brown, Substitute Director, 
Secondary Curriculum Section, Los Angeles City Schools 


@ ummaries follow of the work of our 
four co-operating schools. These summaries 
were prepared by the principals. Besides the 
work in these four schools, mention should 
be made of the fact that a thoroughgoing 
revision of the secondary curriculum is tak- 
ing place in practically all of the highschools 
of the city. 


Particularly should be mentioned the 
plans to develop a functional curriculum to 
meet the needs of the non-college group at 


Jordan Highschool. 


The Revised curriculum experiment at 
James A. Garfield Highschool consists of a 
double period: English-social studies core in 
the tenth and eleventh grades, with related 
art, music, science and technology synchron- 
ized into national units. Present tenth grade 
units are England, Germany, Italy, Russia, 
Scandinavia, Japan and France. 


A third period is used in the tenth grade 
for a course covering: physiology, hygiene, 
diet, home management, sex, domestic rela- 
tionships and social amenities. The eleventh 
grade core unit is American life and institu- 
tions with a non-technical physical science 
course for the third period. 





Just Published 


Hotimann’s 


PACIFIC 
RELATIONS 


The Races and Nations of the Pacific 
Area and Their Problems 


523 pages, illustrated, $1.96 


RESENTS such facts and interpretive material 
P as will contribute to the student’s understand- 
ing of the significance of change in the Pacific 
area. The plan of the text is two-fold; a unit 
organization, built around contemporary problems. 
Emphasis is on understanding the problems which 
are growing out of the rapid developments now 
taking place in the Pacific area. Historical Facts 
are introduced only as they explain the questions 
which are of contemporary significance. Irrevelant 
or inconsequential facts and a maze of dates are 
thus minimized or dispensed with. In striving for 
understanding, stress has been laid on the evolu- 
tion of the problems, the factors involved, their 
interrelatedness, their present importance, and the 
trends which seem important. 


Write for further information 


McGRAW-HILL 
BOOK COMPANY, Inc. 
330 West 42nd Street 
New York, N. Y. 











Physical education in the eleventh grade 
becomes health and recreation, emphasizing 
sports with carry-over values, particularly 
games and manners and home entertain: 
ment 


The proposed twelfth grade course covers 
one period only. It emphasizes consumer's 
economics, saving and spending of money, 
family relationships, and vocational guid- 
ance. Oral and written expression are 
stressed throughout all units. The usual 
electives are available—Herbert S. Wood, 
Principal. 


Bruery and simply stated, some of 
our recent innovations are these: A. We 
are combining instruction in English and 
social science in grades nine, ten, and eleven, 
in double period sequences, calling the 
course one in social understanding, and using 
the course as a vehicle for instruction in 
music and art appreciation, as well as in the 
other fields. Our social understanding 
groups for the most part are each under the 
charge of a single teacher. This teacher 
continues with her group for at least two 
years —that is, through grades ten and 
eleven. 


B. All our instruction in music and art 
appreciation is being done by specially as- 
signed teachers in these fields who work not 
in separate classes of their own, but in regu- 
larly scheduled classes in other fields, relat- 
ing their instruction in art and music 
appreciation to the other work these pupils 
are doing. 


C. We are selecting and segregating one 
specially able group of about sixty in each 
incoming B10 class, and we give this group 
special opportunities for self-activity and 
self-direction in all their work. This group 
is in charge of two teachers for their work 
in social understanding. 


D. We carry on with our faculty con- 
tinuing studies of educational thought; we 
consider together current controversial 
questions, and teach as nearly as possible 
conclusions on which the family as a group 
can base their procedures. We are conduct- 
ing at the present time studies of objectives 
in each of the fields of study, and shall later 
give consideration to methods of evaluation 
or results. 


E. In addition we are conducting an ex- 
perimental class in generalized physical sci- 












For Good Teachers For Good Positions 


National Association 
of Teachers Agencies 


Secretary, 532 Genesee Bldg., Rochester, N. Y. 


Write for list of agencies recognized and 
recommended by leading educators. 
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ence, combining the work ordinarily given 
in physics and in chemistry, and using the 
methods of free investigation. 


Thus our experimentation is not con- 
fined to our work with selected classes, but 
it touches in some ways (art and music ap- 
preciation, for example) all in the classes in 
the school, and all teachers.—Robert J. 
Teall, Principal, Benjamin Franklin High- 
school. 


Fotiows a brief statement of the ex- 
perimental curriculum developments at 
Manual Arts Highschool; prepared by Mary 
Bess Henry, counselor at this school, who is 
assisting me in matters pertaining to our 
experimental classes.— Albert E. Wilson, 
Principal. 


Fused Social studies-English classes in the 
tenth and low eleventh grades are now a 
recognized part of the program in Manual 
Arts Highschool. Two of the B10 fused 
classes include music and art. The teachers 
of these two classes are also their home- 
room teachers, who will continue as their 
special advisers throughout their highschool 
course. One group includes experimental 
biology in the set-up. 

A creative English-art-music tenth grade 
group has been a successful combination 
for several semesters. 


GpENERAL school objective: To develop 

social understanding and concern; to 
develop ability in fundamental skills; to de- 
velop individual endowment; to develop an 
appreciation of the beautiful; to develop 
such standards of conduct and character as 
may build for each individual an integrated 
personality and make him a functioning 
member of the community.—Helen C. Bab- 
son, Eagle Rock Highschool. 


Program organization: See Sierra Edu- 
cational News, March, 1936, pages 18-19. 


* * * 


Inexpensive series for junior and senior 
highschool libraries, compiled by a com- 
mittee of the School Library Association of 
California, Northern Section, has been is- 
sued in pamphlet form. This is an excellent 
piece of work. Copies may be secured from 
Helen Price, librarian, Roosevelt High- 
school, Oakland, at 25 cents a copy. 


* * * 


Handbook of School Library Association 
of California has been issued by the North- 
ern Section. As this is the first one issued 
since 1932, many schools will wish a copy. 
Nonmembers of the association may order 
them from Helen Price, publication chair- 
man, Roosevelt Highschool, Oakland. Price, 
25 cents each. 

+ * * 


Handbook of Schooi Library Association 
of California, recently issued, is a valuable 
and well-arranged 20-page bulletin, giving 
complete directory of California school 
librarians and information concerning the 
state association. 
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HIGHSCHOOL PROGRAM 


CURRICULUM REVISION IN A CALIFORNIA HIGHSCHOOL 


A. C. Argo, Principal, Sequoia Union Highschool, Redwood City 


Couancinc social and economic 
conditions challenge the modern sec- 
ondary school to greater efforts in 
preparing pupils to become efficient 
members of present society, in envi- 
sioning an improved society, and in 
taking the lead in bringing this im- 
proved society into realization. 

The belief that the Sequoia curricu- 
lum was not as functional as it might 
be as to content and method in realiz- 
ing the purposes of education, stimu- 
lated the faculty to carry on a program 
of curriculum construction. 

Though serious effort is being made 
to change the curriculum to add to its 
effectiveness in pupil training, there is 
no desire to discard the real values of 
the old. Changes are being made only 
to the extent of reasonable certainty 
of improvement and as rapidly as they 
are acceptable to faculty and commu- 
nity. 

Changes in social conditions, which 
greatly increase secondary school re- 
sponsibility and opportunity, stimulate 
curriculum changes. The secondary 
school population includes practically 
every boy and girl of highschool age; 
educational opportunities of the right 


Summer Session of the 
Fresno State 


College 


Held at 


kind furnished by other social institu- 
tions are decreasing, and society in 
which these pupils live is becoming in- 
creasingly complex. 

The present curriculum geared to 
the past is proving inadequate. A 
much more functional curriculum is 
demanded if the present heterogeneous 
group varying greatly in needs, inter- 
ests, and abilities is to be so trained 
that its members will enjoy the rich 
possibilities available, and society as a 
whole will make progress. 


The school must take each child as 
he is, and, considering the education 
furnished by other social institutions, 
provide that type of education neces- 
sary for his satisfactory development. 


This new curriculum to be com- 
pletely functional must meet the needs 
of each pupil in his social situation. 
This implies that there are three cri- 
teria for the selection of curriculum 
units: the ability of the pupil, his pre- 
vious training, and the social situation 
of which he is a part. 

To build a functional curriculum de- 
mands that the school must be thor- 
oughly acquainted with the pupils who 
are being educated. The necessity of 


HUNTINGTON LAKE, California, JUNE 29 te AUGUST 7, 1936 


Located in the Sierra Nevada at an elevation of 7000 feet above sea level in a 
region of great scenic beauty. The summer climate is cool and stimulating. | 
Recreational advantages are unexcelled. The City of Fresno, metropolis of the 
San Joaquin Valley, is only a comparatively short drive and offers other forms 


of entertainment and recreation. 


A wide variety of courses are offered for both regular college students and for 
teachers in service. Special attention is called to those featuring the application 
of modern school practices in unit instructions, reorganized social studies and 


activity programs. 


Easily reached over an excellent mountain highway. Expenses are low. A 
summer school bulletin will be sent on request. 


Address: W. B. Givens, Dean of Summer Session, Fresno State College, Fresno, California 
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satisfactory counseling is also apparent, 
so that pupils may select curriculg 
adapted to their needs. 





In carrying on curriculum construc- 
tion in Sequoia, attempt was made to 
set up a simple but effective program 
of reorganization. A tentative philoso. 
phy was developed; the implications of 
this philosophy and psychology were 
considered; and the scope and sequence 
of the curriculum tentatively accepted, 








Try-Outs and Construction 


Try-outs of experimental curricula 
precede their final inclusion. To avoid 
undesirable lapses or overlappings, the 
general committee set up the major ob 
jectives or guide posts, but the real con- 


struction was carried on by the individual 
teachers. 


Sequoia has been attempting to consider 
the implications of psychology in presenta 
tion of curriculum materials. Subject-matter 
lines are to a certain extent being disre- 
garded. Experiences or activities, either real 
or vicarious, physical or intellectual, make 
up the curriculum in many subjects. Con: 
tent from many sources is being used to 
assist the pupils in interpreting these ex: 
periences. 


The attempt is being made to include cer- 
tain content only when the need is felt. 
Drills in skills and understandings are not 
neglected, but are introduced where they are 
believed to be most functional. 


To realize the purposes of education it 
was considered desirable that pupils be 
trained in the following areas of human 
experience: social, including citizenship and 
home membership; health; recreation, and 
vocation. The ethical or moral is inherent 
in the ideal development in these areas. Cer- 
tain fundamental skills and understandings 
are essential means to this end. 


Both social integration and special devel- 
opment of the individual are being consid 
ered. A basic curriculum, developing com: 
mon understandings and attitudes, is used 
to develop social integration. Because of the 
varying abilities and training of the pupiis, 
this core is one of objectives rather than 
identical content. Varying interests and 
needs of the pupils are cared for through 
electives. 

Much emphasis is placed in the social 
area. It is the aim to teach pupils to live 
together for their mutual advantage whether 
it be in the home, the community, the 
state, the nation, or internationally. We 
believe that the perpetuation of our form 
of government and its improvement depend 
upon understandings, habits, and attitudes 
developed by our boys and girls. Through: 
out the entire secondary period there should 
be a gradual broadening of the pupils’ un’ 
derstandings of those great problems that 
face society today. 
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Health needs of the pupils imply that the 
school is to furnish many types of training 
opportunities and corrective services. Phy- 
sical and mental activities that build sound 
health and result in health habits that carry 
over into life after school are being pro- 
vided. Disabilities are being corrected or 
limited in their effect on the well-being of 
the pupils. 


Vocational training is becoming an in- 
creasing responsibility of the school. Pupils 
are being helped in their selection of and 
preparation for occupations suited to their 
interests and abilities. 


As there is a great increase of leisure time 
and as the use of this leisure greatly influ- 
ences people for good or bad, the school is 
trying to provide adequate opportunities for 
training in its use. 


The Basic Curriculum 


With the above philosophy in mind, Se- 
quoia has been carefully scrutinizing its cur- 
riculum. At present the basic curriculum 
includes the following: social living taught 
two hours a day, five days a week for two 
years; United States history and English in 
the junior year; social problems and English 
in the senior year; home arts and applied 
science in the freshman year, one year of 
science taught in the sophomore, junior or 
senior years; and health education during 
the four years. In addition, opportunity is 
offered for the pupils to develop many in- 
terests that lead to the selection of electives. 


The social living course is made up of 
experiences or activities that derive much 
content from English and world history, and 
some content from science and the fine arts. 
Emphasis is placed on an understanding of 
the present-day social and economic prob- 
lems through the medium of history, which 
relates the events, and literature and other 
fine arts, which give the pupils an insight 
into the ideals and aspirations of the people. 
Written and spoken expression, as they be- 
come means to an end, are being much 
more functionally taught. The historical 
background given to the fine arts adds much 
to the development of appreciation. The 
arrangefent decreases by one-half the num- 
ber of different pupils assigned to teachers, 
which permits teachers to adjust the cur- 
riculum to individual pupils to a much 
greater extent. 


Home Arts and Applied Science 


The home-arts and applied-science course 
is made up of experiences centered in the 
home. Contents from science> art, indus- 
trial arts, home-arts, and business fields are 
included. Emphasis is placed on improved 
home life, on individual well-being, and on 
exploration for interests in contributing 
fields. Personal hygiene is included. Much 
time is given to carrying on practical home 
activities. 


In the elective field, a new course called 
personal typing and shorthand is being in- 


troduced. This is a one-period, one-year 
course designed for college students who 
cannot afford to take a full year of typing 
and another year of shorthand. 


Space does not permit a description of 
the purposes and content of other core and 
elective courses. However, an attempt is 
being made to reorganize the curriculum 
throughout to make it more functional. 


* * * 


D. Fred Gatchel of Sequoia Union High- 
school, Redwood City, is making an edu- 
cational tour of Europe during the coming 
school year. Upon returning to United 
States, he will do graduate work at his alma 
mater, Ohio State University, and teach 
American history in Findlay, Ohio, High- 
school. 

Paul Hochstetler, graduate of Ohio State 
University, teacher of American history at 
Findlay, 
teacher. 


comes to Sequoia as exchange 
Positions and homes will be ex- 


changed for the year. 
* * & 


It seems, somehow, an odd coincidence 
that the word ras is used by both Italians 
and Ethiopians, and with similar meanings. 
Ras, according to Webster's New Interna- 
tional Dictionary, Second Edition, means 
“In Abyssinia, a prince;—used as a title. 
In Italy, a local Fascist leader.” 


a 


Bradford A. Bond, teacher, La Cumbre 
Junior Highschool, Santa Barbara, and his 
pupils issue The Lookout, an interesting 
newspaper published bi-weekly by the news- 
writing classes and produced by the printing 
classes there. 

Mr. Bond reports that junior highschool 
pupils are not avid readers of newspapers, 
All of the 
appeals commonly associated with effective 


but do read the comic strips. 
news-writing may be discovered in the pop- 


ular comic strips. 


Combine Your Summer School 
Work With Your Vacation... 


THE CAROLINE SWOPE SUMMER SCHOOL 
FOR ELEMENTARY TEACHERS 
Which has the approval of the State Board of 
Education and the State Board of Credentials. 
Where you will receive the NEW PHASES IN 
EDUCATION. We are adding two new sub- 
jects to our course, NATURE STUDY WORK, 


and ADULT RECREATION in our Physical 
Education Department. Our courses in the 
Unit Work and Activities are broadened. 


Two Sessions—Tueree Weexs Eacu 
Southern—Long Beach, June 29-July 17 
Northern—Santa Cruz, July 27-August 14 

For detailed announcement, write 

MISS CAROLINE SWOPE 
837 Linden Avenue Long Beach, California 


SANTA BARBARA SCHOOL OF 


NATURE STUDY 


Field Session August 3-14, 1936. 
For Full Information, write 
HARRINGTON WELLS, Director 
SANTA BARBARA STATE COLLEGE 














STUDY 
STATE UNIVERSITY 


AT THE 


AT 
BERKELEY 


June 29 
to 
August 7 


AT 
LOS 
ANGELES 


June 27 
to 
August 7 





If you attend the National 
Education Association Conven- 
tion in Portland (closing on July 
2) you will still have ample time 
to reach Berkeley or Los Angeles 
to enroll on or before the final 
registration date for these ses- 
sions—Monday, July 6. If you 
enroll by then, you can carry a 
full program of study, provided 
you make up satisfactorily the 
work of the first week. 


With more than 200 courses to choose from, 
in more than 30 academic departments, on 
either campus, you will enjoy the advantage 
of instruction by a large faculty of resident 
and visiting educators, eminent in their special 
fields. 


PLAN NOW fo share in this Educational 
opportunity. 


For Announcements of Courses, Address: 


Dean of the Summer Session 
University of California 
BERKELEY, CALIFORNIA 





Dean of the Summer Session 
University of California at 
Los Angeles 
405 Hilgard Avenue 
LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 







































A BUDGET 


OUR FACULTY PROGRAM 


George H. Pence, Principal 
Colusa Union Highschool 


Tic faculty of Colusa Union 
Highschool has enrolled 100 per cent 
in C. T. A. membership each year 
since 1927, except for one year. That 
year one teacher did not enroll. 

Early last fall the faculty, con- 
vinced regarding the necessity and 
advisability of supporting the pro- 
educational organizations 
and community welfare organizations, 
adopted the following budget for the 
1935-1936: 


fessional 


year 


California Teachers Association........ $ 3.00 





National Educational Association...... 2.00 
California Society for Secondary 
RMAC 35 ts, iss aise dae 2.00 
Sy eS ers ern ee 1.00 
aie aie oe ee ae 1.00 
Parent Teacher Association.............. 50 
Y.M.C. A. (Hi-Y School groups)... 1.00 
Student-Body Card ......................-..-.- 1.00 
The Colus (School Annual).............. 1.00 
$13.00 
Each teacher subscribed to this 
budget. An arrangement has been 


made so that each teacher, if she 
wishes, can pay a small amount each 
month into a fund, which is handled 
through the office. 

Many teachers, as individuals, en- 
roll and support other professional 
and organizations, 
other community church and welfare 


organizations. 


vocational also 


ALCOHOL 


English and Alcohol Education 


Last summer, at the request of 
Mark Wilcox, head of the English 
department, Bakersfield Highschool, I 
planned the course of study for fresh- 
man and sophomores in English, with 
the assistance of two other teachers. 

As the work progressed, I became 
interested in working out a correla- 
tion of English and Alcohol Educa- 
When I showed Mr. Wilcox 
the results, he 
and suggested 


tion. 
was greatly interested 
I send the outline to 
you, since the textbooks referred to 


and references cited are of such com- 


mon knowledge and use that many 
teachers might be interested. 

Bertha Rachel Palmer has seen and 
approved the outline and has asked 
for permission to use it in her work. 

The lessons have been used with 
such marked interest on the part of 
pupils and such personal satisfaction 
to myself that I am anxious to get 
them before the attention of other 
teachers in the hope that they may 
be able to work out other correla- 
tions. 

I have been amazed to find how 
great a contribution can be made 
toward the solution of this great 
and educational problem 
through the English department.— 
Ahlida G. Ballagh, Teacher of Eng- 
lish, Kern County Union Highschool, 
Bakersfield. 

Miss Ballagh’s material 
comprises six mimeographed sheets 
entitled Suggestions for Correlation 
of English and Alcohol Education. 

The preface states that “with the 
purpose of showing how the English 
teacher may co-operate in the state 
program of Alcohol Education and 
comply with the requirement of the 
California School Law (without sac- 
rifice of time regularly allotted to 
literature and composition) these cor- 
relations have been planned, in the 
hope that they may prove helpful.” 


social 


excellent 


* * * 


Central California Social Studies Asso- 
ciation recently held an all-day conference 
at Hotel Clark, Stockton. The meeting at- 
tracted some 75 highschool and junior- 
college teachers from as far as Yuba City 
on the north and Turlock on the south. 
The theme ex- 
periments in progress in the field of social 
sciences, and featured reports by the spon- 
sors of 


conference followed the 


various outstanding experiments 
which are now underway in the valley 
secondary schools. Lawrence Riggs, instruc- 
tor of social science at Ceres Union High- 
school, Stanislaus County, is president of 


the group this year. 


Anti-tenure Praetices 


Alexander J. Barnes, Superintendent 


Olinda Schools, Orange County 
A VICIOUS practice in the educational 


world today is all-too-prevalent. Probation- 
ary teachers are dismissed at the end of their 
third year, whether good, bad or indifferent, 
solely to keep them from becoming perma- 
nent. This practice has no real defense. It 
has many faults. The consequences are 
serious. 
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I wonder if many people realize just how 
widespread this custom is becoming? Ac. 
cording to California law, a teacher who 
does not already have tenure may not 
acquire it in any school district which has 
less than 850 a. d. a. Yet I know personally 
of school districts having no more than 100 
pupils, which have blindly followed the fad 
of dismissal, thinking that by some hook 
or crook a teacher might gain tenure even 
there. 


Dismissed for Service 


Frequently a teacher asks me, “Will you 
have any vacancies next year? I am to be 
dismissed at the end of this school year, 
because it is my third year of teaching 
here.” Only last week this question was 
asked me again. That incident caused this 
article. 


If all school trustees and superintendents 
were brought together in a conference, they 
would agree, I am sure, that tenure is a 
principal factor in building a good school. 
Yet by wholesale dismissal these officials are 
destroying the very thing they really desire 
to attain. 

This practice of third-year dismissals is 
bad for three reasons. First, it is almost 
fatal to the new teachers, as it does not 
permit them to feel any security nor to 
establish homes. A teacher cannot do his 
best if he is triennially in danger of losing 
his position. Unless he has a winning person: 
ality, his first term probably will be his last. 


Second, it is detrimental to the school 
itself. Teacher tenure is a factor in main- 
taining continuity of ideals. 

Third, it is detrimental to the student- 
body to have a constantly-changing faculty. 
Just as a teacher really gets acquainted with 
the pupils and the parents, he is shunted on 
to another school or outside the profession. 
In good modern schools, teachers have ten- 
ure. As new teachers are needed, due to 
increase in school enrollment, new blood is 
permanently added. Schools are made most 
useful by intelligent, active, conscientious, 
sympathetic, loyal teachers. 


Deliberate Evasion 


The ills to which I am so strenuously 
objecting arise from deliberate efforts to 
evade the School Code. A school board or 
superintendent, for the good of all con- 
cerned, should be glad to make a good 
teacher permanent. Some of those recently 
dismissed are certainly among the very best 
teachers. 

The chief concern of school boards should 
be to build up a strong teaching-staff of 
various ages rather than, as at present, to 
concentrate their efforts on preventing any 
permanent additions to the teaching staff. 


Three years time should be ample to 
check on a teacher's ability, if it is efficiently 
done. If three years is not enough, the fault 
lies with the head of the school. Surely we 
want to build up our teaching personnel. 
Then let us stop the silly habit of dismissing 
good teachers merely because they might 
become permanent. 
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Arts and Crafts 


Wiirn the opening of its 30th year of 
service the name of California School of 
Arts and Crafts of Oakland has been 
changed to California College of Arts and 
Crafts. Frederick H. Meyer, former director 
of the school, has been elected president of 
the new college. 

California College of Arts and Crafts will 
continue to enjoy the status of a fully- 
accredited college for men and women. Its 
work will be carried forward in three 
schools: School of Fine Arts, School of Ap- 
plied Arts and School of Art Education. 


In each of these schools the college will 
offer academic and professional training 
leading to college degrees, as well as 
special professional courses designed for 
non-degree students. The college is em- 
powered by the State of California to grant 
the following degrees: bachelor of fine arts, 
bachelor of applied arts, and bachelor of 
art education. 


2% * * 


See Magie Mexico 


Travelers from California to New York 
on the Panama Pacific Line now have an 
added attraction on the journey. The lux- 
ury liners—California, Virginia, and Penn- 
sylvania—stop for leisurely shore visits at 
Acapulco, Mexico. Also two- or three-week, 
allexpense, planned tours of Mexico are 
offered by the Panama Pacific Line. These 
new features are described in detail in the 
literature obtainable from either the San 
Francisco office, 665 Market Street, or the 
Los Angeles office, 715 West 7th Street. 


STUDY IN THE OUT-OF-DOORS 
THIS SUMMER 


West Coast School 
of Nature Study 


The Vacation School with College Credit 


Big Basin June 21-27 
Lake County .. June 28-July 4 
Yosemite ... July 5-11; 12-18 
a 
Write P. VICTOR PETERSON 
STATE COLLEGE SAN JOSE 





Manual Training Teachers 
DEMAND 


The Best for School Work 


F. P. M. Frame and 
Blades outlast all 






others. Used in many 
of the schools through- 
out the U. S 


CONSULT YOUR 
DEALER 


Cuts at any angle wood, iron or bakelite. Free sample 
of blade sent Manual Training Teachers upon request. 


F. P. MAXSON 3722 N. Ashland Avenue 


Chicago, Illinois 






Nature-Study 


Teacuinc of Nature-Study and the 
Biological Sciences, by Harrington Wells, 
professor of biological science, Santa Bar- 
bara State College, is one of the California 
state series in elementary science; a volume 
of 330 pages with many illustrations; pub- 
lished by Christopher Publishing House, 
Boston. 

It is the only handbook on methods cov- 
ering sequence of subject-matter and class- 
room technic from kindergarten to college. 
It features select references in grade se- 
quence. It suggests many original nature- 
games and dramatic playlets. 

Professor Wells has done an outstanding 
piece of work. It is the outgrowth of more 


OREGON 
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than a dozen years experience, observation 
and experiment. 

Nature-study is commanding an increas’ 
ingly important position in the progressive 
school program. Professor Wells admirably- 
arranged and beautifully-printed book will 


come into wide use. 


Send Us Your Orders and Inquiries for 
LABORATORY 
APPARATUS AND SUPPLIES 


FOR CHEMISTRY, PHYSICS, BIOLOGY 
AND GENERAL SCIENCE 


We represent and carry im stock, among others, the 
well-known lines of Central Scientific Co., Baker & 
Adamson Chemical Co., Oregon Biological Supply 
Co., Ward's Natural Science Est., Spencer Lens Co. 


REDMAN SCIENTIFIC CO. 


587 Howard Street San Francisco 


SUMMER 


- SESSIONS IN 1936 


The Summer Sessions of the State System of Higher Education 
offer courses in the following fields: 


ANTHROPOLOGY ENTOMOLOGY MATHEMATICS 
ARCHAEOLOGY GEOGRAPHY MUSIC 
ARCHITECTURE GEOLOGY PHILOSOPHY 
ART GERMAN PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
ATHLETIC COACHING HEALTH EDUCATION PHYSICS 
BACTERIOLOGY HISTORY PHYSIOLOGY 
BOTANY HOME ECONOMICS POLITICAL SCIENCE 
| BUSINESS INDUSTRIAL ARTS PSYCHOLOGY 
ADMINISTRATION INDUSTRIAL PUBLIC SPEAKING 
| CHEMISTRY EDUCATION RELIGION 
| DRAMA JOURNALISM ROMANCE LANGUAGES 
ECONOMICS LATIN SECRETARIAL SCIENCE 
EDUCATION LAW SOCIOLOGY 
ENGLISH LIBRARY METHODS ZOOLOGY 


OREGON NORMAL SCHOOL, MONMOUTH 
SOUTHERN OREGON NORMAL SCHOOL, ASHLAND 
EASTERN OREGON NORMAL SCHOOL, LA GRANDE 


First term: June 8-July 17 
Second term: July 20-August 2! 


OREGON STATE COLLEGE, CORVALLIS 
UNIVERSITY OF OREGON, EUGENE 


Regular session: June 22-July 31 
Post session: August 3-28 


UNIVERSITY OF OREGON, PORTLAND 


June 15-July 31 


Recess week of N. E. A. meeting 


Alfred Powers, Director of Summer Sessions, 
State System of Higher Education, S. 
814 Oregon Building, Portland, Oregon 


[_] Oregon State College; [_] University of Oregon. 


¢ Please send me summer bulletins for [_] Normal Schools; 


AUTHORIZED BY STATE BOARD OF HIGHER EDUCATION 

















































RADIO in the SCHOOL 


AN AID TO EDUCATION 
Erle Kenney, Director, Emergency Educational Program, Alameda 


Tix use of the radio in education 
will never supplant the classroom 
teacher, but such education can sup- 
plement and assist the classroom in- 
struction. 

Every modern teacher is anxious to 
improve her teaching technique, and 
accordingly, is willing to try new 
methods. The radio program will be 
found very helpful in various fields by 
the dramatization of facts. 

We have found that the California 
History Program is being used not 
only for history, but to supplement 
the regular classroom instruction in 
civics, literature, geography, and com- 
position. Visual education is slowly 
coming to the front. Some children 
have difficulty in reading assignments. 
If the work is visual or dramatized, a 
vast improvement occurs in their 
work. 

In experiments conducted in the 
Alameda city schools, we found that 
the retarded child retains the work 
given by a radio dramatization, longer 
than a regular classroom assignment. 
Many radio programs for classroom 
work are being used just for a period 
of entertainment. The child is very 
glad to sit and listen to a dramatiza- 


tion, but we wish the work to go fur- 
ther than this. We want the child to 
obtain something and retain it. 


The Children Help 


When Alameda planned the program 
dealing with early history of California, it 
was with the idea of acquainting the child 
with important events in the growth of his 
State. 

We have had the children write compo- 
sitions on the work. Sets of simple ques- 
tions have been prepared and they are 
answered during the broadcast. The ques- 
tions are given to the children already 
printed, and as the broadcast is given, they 
can answer these questions. A few days 
later, the questions are gone over again, 
and we have found positive reaction. 

To prepare a history program, the plans 
must be in greater detail than a regular 
lesson-plan worked out by the teacher. Very 
few teachers realize the amount of work 
that goes into the development of our 
broadcast. When you read of the prepara- 
tion that is done, I am sure that you will 
agree with us, that the type of work pre- 
sented through the radio in education, is 
of high calibre. The broadcast is outlined 
for a 13-weeks period. Our subjects must 
be prepared just ahead of time and must be 
of educational merit. 

The material for the broadcast must be 
authentic and taken from reliable sources. 
After the subject is chosen, it is given to 
the continuity-writer who prepares it for 
dramatization. The writer is also given the 


niversity of 
Southern California 
SUMMER 1930 SESSION 


The teacher who is planning to combine pleasure and profit 
during the vacation period will find a maximum of recreational 
facilities and an extensive professional curriculum at The 
University of Southern California . . . The staff of resident and 
visiting faculty members includes nationally known authorities in 
academic and professional fields . . . Bulletin of complete infor- 
mation on request . . . 3551 University Park. Los Angeles, Calif. 


TUNE 19 to JULY 31 


- »« AUGUST 1 to SEPTEMBER 4 


SIERRA EDUCATIONAL NEWS 


various sources where the material can be 
obtained. The preparing of the dramatiza. 
tion and collecting of the information takes 
at least one week. A copy of the dramati- 
zation, when completed, is carefully read 
over to see that the facts are authentic, 
spelling is correct, and that it is written in 
language suitable for a fourth and fifth 
grade child. 

Two years ago, when we first began the 
Alameda city schools broadcast, we planned 
programs for the junior and senior high- 
schools, but we found from letters and com- 
positions received from the teachers and 
students, that the broadcast was being used 
from the fourth grades to the senior high- 
schools. This necessitated the re-writing of 
the broadcast in language suitable for the 
children in the lower grades. 


Rehearsals and Rewrites 

After the corrections are made, the ma 
terial is prepared for rehearsal. During 
rehearsal, it is often found that there may 
be a scene, which from the dramatic stand 
point, would not hold up. It is therefore 
necessary to re-write the scene. 

The broadcast lasts 30 minutes. Our time 
cannot run over or under the 30-minut 
period. It takes approximately 21%4-2%4 min 
utes for one page. This depends on whether 
the action is fast or slow. At this rate, the 
average broadcast for the program runs tc 
about 15 pages. The opening and closing 
announcements of the program take 4-5 
minutes. This time also includes the musi- 
cal theme throughout the broadcast. 

The members of the cast must serve as 
examples to the students, therefore, the 
diction must be perfect. Scott Weakly, pro- 
duction manager of Station KROW (Edu- 
cational Broadcasting Corporation), has 
taken upon himself the production of the 
California History ‘Program. The members 
of the cast are the staff announcers of 
KROW. The program must be rehearsed 
at least three times before it is presented 
on the air. To have a well-balanced pro- 
gram the dramatization and material must 
be equal. 

Two years ago, when the program was 
first started, we tried to arrange the broad 
cast so that the subjects to be given would 
follow with the courses-of-study and the 
time of the broadcast would dovetail with 
the regular classroom program. Letters 
were sent to the various school districts in 
Northern California asking for classroon 
programs and courses-of-study. When the 
replies were received these were found t 
be so diversified that we had to take a 
cross-section to use as a guide. From 1:30 
to 2 o'clock on Wednesday, appeared to be 
the best time for the majority of schools. 

Geography and Civics 

As the program is proving successful, the 
Alameda city schools are planning drama 
tization programs for California geography 
and civics. We have been very fortunate in 
having William G. Paden, superintendent 
of the schools and a recognized authority 
on California history, collaborate with us in 
our work. 

















“Nearness to pupil” 
is evident on every 


page of the 


BARDWELL 


MABIE 
and 


TRESSLER 


ELEMENTARY 
ENGLISH 
IN ACTION 


Tuis SERIES 
not only accords with the 
recommendations of the 


EXPERIENCE 
CURRICULUM 


in spirit, in point of view, 
and in details, but it reflects 
the successful teaching expe- 
rience of the authors and 
their careful research into the 
interests of elementary pupils. 











The separation of the activi- 
ties and the technical material 
has won the approval of pro- 
gressive teachers. 


In Three Books or Six Books 
For Grades Three to Eight 


D.C. HEATH 


AND COMPANY 


182 SECOND STREET 
SAN FRANCISCO 

















Elementary 
Principals 


Cauirornia Elementary School Prin- 
cipals Association met April 14 in Carmel; 
O. W. Bardarson, president, presiding over 
the assembly of 150 educators. 


At the morning meeting at Pine Inn re- 
ports were given by section presidents and 
committee chairmen. After lunch the meet- 
ing re-convened for a session at Hotel Del 
Monte. 


James G. Force, superintendent, Monte- 
rey County schools, welcomed the visiting 
principals. The main addresses were made 
by Helen Heffernan, chief, state division of 
elementary education and rural schools, and 
by Roy Cloud, executive secretary, Califor- 
nia Teachers Association. Both talks were 
outstanding summaries of vital significance 
to school people. 


The Nominating Committee, Carrie Daly, 
chairman, presented names for the ensuing 
year, the following were unanimously 
elected: 

President—William Burkhard, Sacramento. 

Vice-President—Mrs. Gertrude Howard, Ingle- 
wood. 

Secretary—Mrs. Blanche Lucas, Dos Palos. 

Treasurer—Miss Irma Pivetti, Hollister. 

Editor of Yearbook (1937)—Adin Henderson, 
Sacramento. 

Directors—Otto W. Bardarson, Carmel; Ray 
Rollin Wilson, Ukiah; Harry Huber Hall, San 
Diego; Miss Rosa Alexander, Vallejo. 


Annual meeting next year will be held 
March 20, in Sacramento. 


To date, the organization has 869 paid-up 
members. The Central Coast and Central 
Sections have passed their quota. 


The afternoon meeting adjourned to 
meet again at 6:30 for a banquet. Mrs. 
Valentine Mott Porter, a gifted story-teller, 
delighted the group with a talk on Irish 
mythology.—Ethel W. Tudbury, secretary; 
principal, Washington Elementary School, 
Berkeley. 


Laboratory Movies 


Ix order to study better the nervous reac- 
tions of insects, Dr. William A. Hilton, 
Pomona College zoologist, has perfected 
his technique to the stage where he now 
takes actual movies of his specimens. 


Dr. Hilton for 20 years has conducted 
research on the nervous system of men and 
animals. Today he counts his moving pic- 
tures as a vitally important part of his study 
into the activities of insects with brain 
injuries. 

Through his experiments upon simple 
animals such as centipedes, millipedes, and 
scorpions, Professor Hilton seeks to gain a 


better knowledge of similar nervous func- 
tions in man. 
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In MEMORIAM—Horace M. Rebok, 
editor, California Journal of Secondary Ed- 
ucation, and former superintendent of 
schools, Santa Monica. Mr. Rebok for many 
years was member of California Teachers 
Association State Council of Education and 
active in its work. 


* * & 
IN MEMORIAM-—J. Perry Ratzell, 
former principal Calistoga Joint Union 


Highschool. Mr. Ratzell for many years was 
member of California Teachers Association 
Bay Section and active in its work. 


* * #* 


IN MEMORIAM—Mrs. Elizabeth T. 
Burke, 64, vice-principal, Presidio Junior 
Highschool, San Francisco, since its estab- 
lishment in 1930. She had taught in San 
Francisco public schools since 1894 and was 
a native of San Francisco. 


* * * 


IN MEMORIAM—Guy V. Whaley, of 
Pomona; he was active for many years in 
C. T. A., especially in the Southern Sec- 
tion, and was widely known. He was for- 
merly superintendent of schools in Vallejo, 
San Diego, and Pomona. He retired from 
school work for a time and then returned 
as district superintendent at Beaumont, Riv- 
erside County. Mr. Whaley held a masters 
degree from Stanford. 


Build For 


Financial 
Independence 


Learn what the actual results 
of this individual living trust 
plan have been. 


Use coupon for free book- 
let on "Reaching Your Finan- 


cial Goal Quicker On Your 


Present Income.’ 














Name... 


Address 


H-R-Baker «Co. 


INVESTMENT FUND DEPT. 
DOuglas 4282 
2200 RUSS BUILDING 
SAN FRANCISCO 














































































































































For Vacation Variety 


Beautiful setting . . . every sporting ac- 
tivity . . . a gay social program. . .« 
enticing food . . . resort accommodations 
at commercial hotel rates. 












Write for folder of rates and 
photos of Hotel Del Mar. 


20 miles north 
of San Diego 
on U. S. High- 
way 101 and 
main Santa Fe 
lines. 


aria) Be 
fe wt 7? 


HOTEL DEL MAR 


DEL MAR + SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 


“TWO GUESTS—ONE PRICE” 


No extra charge for two per- 
sons occupying the same room 


THE MAY FLOWER 


LOS ANGELES’ NEWEST 


and most centrally located downtown hotel 













me 
Directly across from the Biltmore 
Adioinine beautiful Library Park 
RATES GUARANTEED AS PUBLISHED 
350 GUEST ROOMS 
Double Beds Choice, Twin or Double 


$2.50 $3.00 $3.50 
NONE HIGHER! 


You don’t have to bargain! 
ALL OUTSIDE ROOMS—All equipped 
with tub shower or combination bath. 





Garage adjoining — 50c 
—in and out” 





a 
BILTMORE 
HOTEL 


tei Mgel 
Stagles *3.50 


Shc rcileuanls 
moderately priced 


ENTERTAINMENT 


Doubles *5.00 


The Rendezvous 
A Continental Night Club in the Afterneen 


The Biltmore Bowl 
Vhe Internationally Known Supper Club 


SUPERB FLOOR SHOWS 
FAMOUS FOOD 












Trip to Eeuador 


While all tour conductors must be diplo- 
mats, the tour to Ecuador announced by 
Cook's for the coming summer will have the 
unusual distinction of being conducted by 
an actual member of the diplomatic service. 
Stephen Q. Hayes, vice consul of Ecuador, 
of Pittsburgh, and secretary-treasurer of the 
Consular Association in that city, wiil lead 
the special tour of 25 days which sails from 
New York July 11. This will, according to 
Cook’s be the first tour regularly organized 
to Ecuador in the summer. 

Mr. Hayes has lived in Ecuador for some 
time and has lectured extensively on South 
On account of his social and 
Guayaquil and 
Quito, as well as his intimate personal 


America. 
political connections in 
knowledge, he is exceptionally qualified to 
give the party traveling with him an insight 
into the country and the people. Quito, the 
capital of Ecuador, situated almost on the 
equator but cool because of its 9,300 feet 
altitude, is reached by a thrilling journey 
over the new autobus-rail line from Guaya- 
guil. The tour allows two full days in Quito 
and a day in Guayaquil, besides visits in the 
Panama canal zone to and from Ecuador. 


Panama University 


Panama's unique new summer university, 
organized last year, is preparing for its sec- 
ond session under the newly formed Uni- 
versity of Panama. The summer school, 
supported by the government as a center 
for students from North, Central and South 
America, also draws its faculty from these 
three regions. This year’s session will be 
conducted from July 8 to August 21, Dr. 
O. Mendez P., the rector, announces. 

Dr. Walter F. Dexter, executive secretary 
to Governor Merriam, in a recent address 
at a state conference on business education, 
Fresno, made vigorous appeal for co-opera- 
tion between government and education. 





San Francisco's 


Hotel GALIFORNIAN 


All Rooms Outside 
All with Tub & Shower 
All with Radio 


$2 4 $950 


FOR ONE 


$3 g $350 


P. TREMAIN LOUD, Msgr. 
= DOWNTOWN at 
= Taylor & O'Farrell 


HOTEL WHITCOMB 


At Civic Center SAN FRANCISCO 
Single room, with bath, from $2.00 
GARAGE Double room with bath, from $3.00 
under Two rooms, bath between, 4 persons, 
same roof (twin beds each room) from $6.00 
Tavern Cafe and Coffee Shop .% .% 


James Woods, Pres. Ernest Drury, Mar. 





SIERRA EDUCATIONAL NEWs 


Japan 


G. Athol Seymour, Hollywood 


A Priest’s Garden at Nikko 


The falling mist bejewels the maple trees 

Gold and gray shadows dart beneath the 
waters of the placid pool. 

A royal blue butterfly sips from pink azaleas: 

And in the distance sounds the temple bell. 


Miyanoshita 


The Bon Odori dance is done, 

Happy voices mingle with the sounds of 
getas! on the stones; 

Swift flying clouds veil the silver moon: 

A wakeful semi? sings a drowsy song 

Miyanoshita sleeps. 


Monastery on Mt. Hiei 


Shrouded in mystery, veiled by gray clouds, 

The buildings of the monastery stand 

Surrounded by stately crytomeria trees. 

Once the abode of fiery war loving men 

And now a shelter for those who meditate 
and seek peace. 


Also on Mt. Hiei 


A walled garden with the gate ajar: 

A few late iris blooming; 

A fountain stilled perhaps forever; 

A feeling that behind the shuttered windows 

A thousand eyes were looking at the for 
eigner 

Who chanced to step within. 


Chinese Boats 

Whither art thou going into the night? 

Black shadows against a silvery sea 

With unfurled sails likened unto the wings 
of moths, 

And like moths thou flit silently by. 

Thou seem restless, but on each a fire 1 
burning, 

Food and shelter man finds there. 

Each one is called a home. 


1. Wooden clogs. 
2. Singing insect or cicada. 


* * * 


Russian Migration 


Plotting the eastward expansion to the 
Pacific by the Russians in the eleventh 
century, an artist employed by the Federal 
Art Project has been assigned to the Insti 
tute of Social Science, University of Chi 
cago, to draft a set of maps showing the 
movement through Siberia and into Cali 
fornia during hundreds of years of contin- 
uous migration. 


The maps will depict in a graphic man 
ner the routes of migration and centers ot 
population; the monasteries, forts and block: 
ades erected and populated amid the eternal 
snows of Siberia. Trails and trade routes 
followed by succeeding generations of pio- 
neers through the centuries will show the 
movement that extended as far as Fort Ross 
in California. 
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(Continued from Page 4) 
Columbia river runs The Dalles-Cali- 
fornia highway (U. S. 97), a path 
through a wholly different and tre- 
mendously interesting region of Ore- 
gon. This is the plateau region of pine 
forests, sagebrush and charming sec- 
tions of irrigated farm lands. It opens 
the way to some of the most beautiful 
lakes in all the West—lakes abounding 
in big gamey trout. It, too, is a gate- 
way to Crater Lake 


TRAVEL SECTION 





To the west of the highway tower 
the Cascade range with its numerous 
snow-capped peaks, which, due to the 
clarity of the atmosphere, seem but an 
arm’s length away. 

Across the northern edge of Ore- 
gon, along the south bank of the 
Columbia, runs the majestic Columbia 
River Highway (U. S. 30—the Old 
Oregon Trail). In its lower reaches 
toward historic Astoria, the highway 
follows the river where it is deep and 





THIS 
SUMMER 





ORGANIZED 
TRAVEL 


GROUPS 


WILL VISIT THE 


SOVIET 


The great interest evinced in the Soviet 
Union this Summer by the intelligent 
traveler is exemplified by the fact that 
eighty-five groups of Americans bent on 
investigating various phases of Soviet edu- 
cational, cultural and social life are going 
to see for themselves the achievements of 
the most-talked-about country in the world. 
Leaders are outstanding authorities on the 
U.S. S. R. and specialists in a wide variety 
of subjects such as Louis Fischer, General 
Victor Yakhantov, Irina Skariatina, Sher- 
wood Eddy, Lester Cohen, Joshua Kunitz. 
Besides, there will be thousands cf indi- 
vidual travelers to Europe who will avail 
themselves of the fast air, train and boat 
connections to Moscow and Leningrad... 
just a few days in these centers or in 
Kharkov, Kiev, Odessa can give one the 
feel of the new Soviet way of life. Longer 
stayers can enjoy the luxury of a four day 
cruise down the Volga . . . through the 


APPLY TO YOUR TRAVEL AGENT 


INTOURBIS Vo we. 


681 Market St., San Francisco 


UNION 


valley roads of the mighty Caucasus Moun- 
tains . . . by boat along the Black Sea 
Riviera . . . on the cypress lined shores of 
the Crimea. Intourist will be glad to fur- 
nish information on special interest groups 
or help your agent plan an itinerary of 
from five to thirty-one days in the U.S. S. R. 
based on all-inclusive daily rate of $5 
third class, $8 tourist and $15 first. These 
include meals, hotels, transportation on 
tour, sightseeing by car daily and trained 
guide-interpreters. Travel incidentals are 
reasonably priced on the basis of the new 
dollar-rouble exchange. Routes from more 
western cities to Soviet centers are shown 
on a colored map 22” x 16” which will be 
sent on request together with illustrated 
booklet SEN. 
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EAST Thru The 
NORTHWEST 


THRIFT travels with you 
on the Northern Pacific 
route. Plan to make your 
dream of a happy, never-to- 
be-forgotten vacation come 
true this summer. Fares are 
low— going or returning thru the Pacific 
Northwest no higher than direct East 
from Northern California points. Extra 
thrills at no extra rail fare. 


Yellowstone Park Rates Reduced 


Travel the Northern Pacific route; thru 
Yellowstone Park where accommoda- 
tions have been reduced to the lowest 
in the history of this magic vacation land. 





Completely Air-Conditioned 
NORTH COAST LIMITED 


Clean, cool, quiet—modern tourist sleep- 
ing cars and new, individual reclining 
chair coaches—all air-conditioned for 
thrifty travelers. Also deluxe accommoda- 
tions of the finest type. Low cost meals. 


Get all the facts — 
send for beautiful, 
illustrated Yellow- 
stone Park Album— 
it’s free. 





o---- R. J. TOZER, Dept. 500, 657 Market St 
San Francisco 


C7 Please send Yellowstone Park Album. I am 
interested in a trip to 


Name- 
Address _ 
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NORTHERN PACIFIC RAILWA 
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broad and silent. 
ships of the seven seas steaming up 


The traveler sees 


and down the stream, glimpses the 
salmon fishing fleet and the big can 
neries at Astoria. 

Eastward from Portland, he follows 
the highway through the gorge area of 
the Columbia, where it is hewn out of 
solid rock precipices, a masterpiece of 
engineering; where a dozen towering 
waterfalls leap down from the gorge 
cliffs hundreds of feet, some so close 
to the roadside that the traveler feels 
their mists. In the heart of the gorge 


at Bonneville, the federal government 
is building a $42,000,000 power and 
navigation dam. The highway skirts 
the dam's edge. 


Old Oregon Trail 


From The Dalles eastward, this high- 
way —the Old Oregon Trail — cuts 
through endless miles of sagebrush, 
through vast wheat fields of the Pen- 
dleton region, then over the Blue 
Mountains to Ontario and into Idaho. 

Four transcontinental railroads have 
terminals in Portland. Airplanes make 
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NEW ZEALAND -AUSTRALIA 
via SAMOA - Fidi 


S. S. LURLINE 3% S. S. MARIPOSA 
S. S. MONTEREY xx S. S. MALOLO 


New meaning given to Commencement 
... byan advanced course in American 
geography and lore... the story of 
Hawaii! This gay, inspiring vacation 
with its luxurious less-than-five-day 
voyages on Matson-Oceanic liners 
... expands a most modest budget! 


yx Matson South Pacific Cruises. . per- 
sonally-escorted ... to New Zealand 
and Australia, via Hawaii, Samoa, Fiji 
...every four weeks. Over 17,000 
miles... 46 days... 11 shore excur- 
sions. All-inclusive-cost, for certain 
Summer sailings, complete cruise, 
First Class, as low as $595. 


For details consult your Travel Agent or 


MATSON LINE—OCEANIC LINE 
San Francisco, 215 Market St.; Los Angeles, 
723 West 7th St.; San Diego, 213 E. Broadway. 


UNIVERSITY of HAWAII 


SIERRA EDUCATIONAL NEWS 


Portland a key city in the Pacific 
Northwest. Stage routes, with the 
latest type of comfortable cars, offer 
another path to Oregon. And once 
here, railroads, motor-bus systems and 
private cars make all Oregon available 
to you easily and comfortably. 


yO ft oa | 


SOVIET RUSSIA 


The Open Road takes you behind the scenes. 

Ten years’ experience—Long-standing connec- 

tions with Intourist and other Soviet insti- 

a tutions—Independent representation in 
4 Mite 
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¥% There’s release in her pastoral countrysides 
... grandeur in her glacier-crested peaks and 
deep-cleft fjords. Fascinating study in her ancient 
Maori lore . . . beauty that knows no counterpart 
in her Glow Worm Grotto. Adventure among her 
thermal wonders . . . gaiety in her vivid cities. 


% A brand new world... and new facilities to 
help you in discovery! Special tours, individually 
planned. Arrangements may be made in advance, 
changed en route to suit your convenience. Travel 
costs greatly reduced by the favorable exchange. 


* Dip through the romance of the South Seas... 
past Hawaii, Tahiti, Samoa, Rarotonga and Fiji 
...to the gripping surprises of New Zealand! 
Just 15 days, on luxurious liners from Los Angeles, 
San Francisco and Vancouver, B. C. 


Summer Session. Over 100 courses, fully accred- 
ited on the mainland. An outstanding faculty. 
Special facilities for teachers and school ad- 
ministrators. Tuition fees average about $30.00 
for the Summer term. Additional Summer School 
information furnished on request. 


eh 


For details and itineraries consult your Travel Agent or 
NEW ZEALAND GOVERNMENT 
606 South Hill Street, Los Angeles, California 
o 
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Fascinating Mexico 


With the luxurieus steamships of the 
Panama Pacific Line now making Acapulco 
in Southern Mexico a regular port of call, 
fascinating all-expense tours are now made 
possible using this service and private auto- 
mobiles from Acapulco to Mexico City with 
stop-overs at Cuernavaca and Taxco. 


The Mexico Tours Bureau, Division of 
the Southern California Tourist Bureau, an- 
nounce a new series of tours, beginning 
May 23 and every two weeks thereafter, em- 
bracing these world-old places of interest 
with a comprehensive, yet not hurried itin- 
erary in and around Mexico City, and re- 
turning by air-conditioned Pullmans via the 








Round trip trom Seattle, Victoria 
or Vancouver to Skagway. - - - 


On Canadian Pacific Princess liners 
especially built for Alaska travel. 
Two weeks’ round trip from San 
Francisco...back to the Gold Rush 
days of ’98 ... into the land of the 
husky dog. . . the Northern Lights 
...and the Midnight Sun. A thou- 
sand ever-remembered miles thru 
the famed Inside Passage to Ketchi- 
kan, Wrangell, Taku Glacier, Juneau 
and Skagway. | 


NEW ALL-EXPENSE TOURS TO THE INTERIOR 
... Five and six day tours, rail and 
steamer, Skagway to Whitehorse 
and Lake Atlin. See the most beauti- 
ful part of the Northland. Low rates 
and choicest accommodations. 


Two Special 12 Day Cruises... 
on Princess Charlotte from Van- 
couver June 24 and July 29. All 
the usual ports of call plus Sitka 


and many fascinating canals, in- 
lets, fjords and fishing villages 
off the regular steamer lanes. 
$110 up from Seattle to Skagway 
and return. 





Ask any travel agent or see Fred L. 
Nason, General Agent, 152 Geary St., San 
Francisco, Telephone SUtter 1585; or W. 
MclIlroy, General Agent, 621 So. Grand 
Ave., Los Angeles, Phone TRinity 3258. 





scenic West Coast of Mexico with stop-overs 
at Guadalajara and Mazatlan. These tours 
will be of 15 and 22 days duration with 
optional extension as may be desired. 


In addition to these tours, this Bureau 
operates regular all-rail tours, leaving Los 
Angeles every week, going down via the 
West Coast, stopping over at Mazatlan and 
Guadalajara and providing five to eight days 
in Mexico City, returning via El Paso and 
including the delightful sidetrip to Lake 
Patzcuaro and Uruapan. 


On account of the very heavy bookings 
and especially on the rail-water tours where 
limited space is available, the Bureau stresses 





MEXICO 


Dependable All-Expense Tours 
Special 15 Day Circle Tour 


LEAVING $ | 57 
LOS ANGELES JUNE 28 


Make Reservation Early for This Tour 
as Membership is Limited 
Including PULLMAN BERTH, meals, sight- 
seeing, the services of cultured guides and 
first class hotel accommodations. 


Combination Water-Rail Circle Tours 
Going via Panama Pacific Liners to Acapulco and 
returning via The Scenic West Coast. 
Sailings Every Two Weeks 
See Mexico City, Nogales, Mazatlan, Guadalajara, 
Guadalupe, Pyramids, Cholula, Puebla, Xochim- 
ileo, Cuernavaca, Taxco, Acapulco and many other 

places of interest. 


MEXICO TOURS BUREAU 


Sournern Cauirornia Tourist Bureau, Inc. 





47 Broadway Arcade—542 South Broadway 
LOS ANGELES Literature on Request 
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the importance of early reservation. 
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Ff 
Thrill-packed days await you at Jasper in the Canadian Rockies, for here in America’s 
largest National Park are all the requirements of a perfect vacation — golf on a 
championship course — motor trips over perfect roads to scenes of incredible 
beauty — swimming in a warmed outdoor pool — riding, hiking, tennis, climbing, 
fishing. Here is Canadian National’s Jasper Park Lodge where music, dancing and 
the happy social life make indolent loafing a virtue. 


Jasper is easy to reach by Canadian National’s famous Continental Limited; through 
sleeping cars from Montreal, Toronto, St. Paul to Jasper and Vancouver. Rates at 
Jasper Park Lodge are moderate, from $7.00 per day, including meals. Fares are 
low and on a 1936 budget you can follow on to Alaska. Palatial Canadian National 
steamers from Vancouver to Skagway by the protected Inside Passage. A// outside 
rooms. 

Your trip to the National Education Association Convention can be a 
thrilling experience. Your nearest Canadian National representative 
will gladly help you with your plans and arrange your post-Convention 
days. Round trip fares from Eastern points are good in one or both 
directions via Canadian National Railways and the Canadian 
Rockies. For descriptive booklets call or write: 


LOS ANGELES SAN FRANCISCO 
607 So. Grand Avenue 648 Market Street 
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Ged, VACATIONS 
SURO PE | 


Conducted Tours. Attractive pro- 
grams. Frequent departures. Choice 
of steamers. Prices from $37}°° 
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Jade tour of the Orient. From San 
Francisco June 26. 54 days. 


Price $417°° 


-ES:a2:2:= 
os = s 
A program of tours to Alaska's in- 


terior. The Yukon... Fairbanks... Mt. 


McKinley. Prices. from $460°° 


— ' s 
MEAICO 
De luxe tours on United Fruit steam- 


ers. Departures April 10, May 3-22, 
June 5-19. Prices from $295°0 
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Write, phone or call for attractive 
illustrated literature 


- STEAMSHIP TICKETS to Europe ... The Orient 

; .. Around the World... Hawaii... South Seas.. 

South America...New York via Panama...Alas- 

ka, all lines,all classes at toriff rates. Assistence 

. with passports, visas, and complete advice on 
travel abroad. 


AMERICAN EXPRESS 
TRAVEL SERVICE 


253 Post St.,San Francisco, Phone Exbrook 1083 
Also... The Emporium, Palace Hotel 
and Kohn's, Oaklend, Trovel Bureaus 


609 West 7th St., Los Angeles 
American Express Travelers Cheques always protect your funds 





Smart Travel 


Go smartly on a tour of select charac- 
ter, or by your own itinerary personally 
planned for you. Go carefree, with 
Cook's at your command. See what the 
world's largest travel organization offers 
in smart summer travel—at no added 
cost. Write for illustrated folders. 


*Europe on the “Queen Mary," $365 
return ®3 Unique Orient Tours *South 
America ‘Alaska, from $150 *Hon- 
elulu, from $180 *Mexico and Yucatan 
*Berlin and Olympic Games ‘*Euro- 
pean Art‘Tour ¥®Trans-Siberian 


Railroad ‘%*Any independent routing. 


inl... 
“COOK'S 


Thos. Cook 5 Son- Wnaeend Lits a 
520 West Sixth Street, Los Angeles 
318 Stockton Street, San Francisco 
TR 3101 EX 3512 


Please send folder on........................-.t0ur. 
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Address....... a 
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LETTER FROM JAMES D. McCLURE 


This letter, from a California teacher 
now in Mexico City, contains many 
useful travel hints 


D. F., Mexico 
April 15, 1936 


Mexico, 


Dear Mr. Spangler: 


The contemplated journey through Mex- 
ico—by my wife and I—which I mentioned 
upon a visit to your office several months 
ago, is now under way and, I might add, is 
being enjoyed as thoroughly as anticipated. 


Surely, every teacher in California, aside 
from enjoying a most unusual vacation, 
could derive much of educational value from 
a trip to Mexico City this summer. 


Our brief opportunity, to date, to check 
an outline of study as followed by classes in 
the elementary schools of California—cover- 
ing the subject of Mexico—would make it 
seem of practical importance that every 
teacher conveying to her students informa- 
tion relative to Mexico, or Mexicans, should 
visit this country in person. 


The following news may prove of decided 
value to California teachers contemplating 
an automobile trip to Mexico City this sum- 
mer. As you may remember, our own trip 
is, in part, being made for the purpose of 
gathering road and motoring information. 
The result of our survey covering the 
muchly publicized Laredo-Mexico City link 
of the Pan-American Highway calls forth 
the following statement: 


It is not advisable that one attempt driv- 
ing to Mexico City at this time—or for 
many months to come. While it is expected 
that the official opening of the Laredo-Mex- 
ico City Highway, in early June, will find 
the road in very good condition throughout, 
the advent of the rainy season in the moun- 
tainous regions traversed by this road will 
afford the possibility for extended delays 
through the occurrence of slides. 


The greatest problem of all, however, lies 
in the totally inadequate facilities for hotel 
and meal accommodations. At the present 
time, and possibly for the next two years, 
these accommodations will be inadequate 
and far below the standard enjoyed by 
American motorists. 


It is hard to convey in words the exact 
condition which exists. The road is safe. 
even at this time, but our personal recom- 
mendation—and it has the sanction of the 
Mexican Government and the Automobile 
Club of Mexico—is that one should not risk 
marring what would otherwise be a most 
enjoyable vacation. 


Come to Mexico City, by all means—but 
come by train. The comforts of a modern 
air-cooled train will leave one in far better 
condition, both mentally and physically, to 
enjoy the beauties and interests of Mexico 
City, than would be the case should one 
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Mailed 4. You 


or or Y 


Here’s the way to make that trip to 
Mexico even more interesting. This 
large, handsomely lithographed 7 
color picture-map, 13x21 inches, will 
guide you to those fascinating parts 
of Mexico not reached by tourists. 





See the native types in full regional regalia. 
Study the curious occupations and diversions 
you'll encounter throughout Mexico, including 
Uruapan, Lake Patzcuaro, Guanajuato, Jalapa 
Puebla, Oaxaca, the glorious Isthmus of 
Tehuantepec, etc., etc. 


Simply write your name and address on the 
margin of this advertisement, 
cents in stamps or coin, 


enclosing 10 


Descriptive travel folder and catalog of National 
University Summer School mailed free on 
request. NATIONAL RAILWAYS of MEXICO. 
Alamo National Building, San Antonio, Texas 


MEXICO 





CANADA |) 


Beaches, lakes, mountains, good 

motor roads, moderately priced 
hotels and camps. Many great 
vacation opportunities in... 


Canada’s Evergreen Playground 


See Old World Victoria, quaint 
Vancouver Island, Vancouver 
and its fine beaches, Harrison 
HotSprings, Canada’s renowned 
Spa—favorite vacation spots for 
Californians. Enjoy the hospi- 
tality of fine hotels: Empress 
Hotel, Victoria, and Hotel Van- 
couver, Vancouver, each $4.00 
upward European Plan. Special 
all expense tour Seattle, Victoria, 
Vancouver, Harrison Hot Springs 
and return. ... By steamer and 
motor. Six days $60. 

Ask for “Motoring to Canada” 
at any Auto Club office, Travel 
Bureau or see Fred L. Nason, 
Canadian Pacific, 152 Geary St., 
San Francisco . . SUtter 1585; or 
Wm. McIlroy, Canadian Pacific, 


621 South Grand Avenue, Los 
Angeles . . Phone TRinity 3258. 
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sttempt the trip by automobile under pres- 
ent conditions. 


Aside from that, even though Mexico 
City be reached by motor, many of the 
most scenic and historic points of interest in 
Mexico may only be visited by means of 
rail transportation. 


One other purpose of our six-months tour 
of Mexico is the acquisition of material and 
illustrations for a series of articles dealing 
with Mexico’s scenic and historic attrac- 
tions, as well as her industrial and economic 
activities. In this respect we have been 
ifforded the courtesy and the close co-opera- 
tion of the department of education, for- 


FOR YOUR 
SUMMER 
AND STUDY 


Montana is individual—new and 
refreshing. Know the delights of a 
Glacier or Yellowstone Park tour, and 
summer school attendance at one of 
the units of the Greater University of 
Montana. These institutions offer you 
a delightful combination of unexcelled 
curricula, restful coolness and sur- 
rounding scenic beauties. 


Railways, highways, and skyways 
all lead to Montana’s wonderland— 
write for information. 
ee 


@ MONTANANS, INC. 
Helena, Montana 


Please send me information about 
(_] Montana’s vacation opportunities; also 
(_] Montana’s summer school facilities. 


NAME 


__ ADDRESS tall Rls Bcc ath cilhsadlcalbiinenttiinidieepalicineteiuniial 
~$ee Montana and Attend the NEA. | j 


Saeeatien in Portland, Oregon | 





estry, highways, interior, and agriculture— 
in fact, we are in a most enviable position 
to achieve this important purpose of our 
trip. 

Also, the material thus gathered, together 
with the motion-pictures we shall take—a 
great many scenes to be in natural color— 
will be used for the purpose of a lecture 
tour of the California schools upon our re- 
turn to the States this fall. 

Our itinerary is very extensive, covering 
all parts of Mexico, even to a return auto- 
mobile trip over the little-known trail of the 
early Padres from the southern tip of Baja 
California, northward through Ensenada, to 
San Diego. We also expect to make a 
short trip into Guatemala and other Central 
American countries. 


James D. McClure. 
co F. C. Lona 
2a Bolivar 19 
Mexico, D. F. 


FOOD for a 
sea-going appetite 





One look 
at this menu 
will tell you 
why Arnold 
Bernstein — Red 
Star dining salons 
are so popular. 












Age 
Arnold Bernstein Line os oe vo 
sails directto Antwerp, a bind 
Red Star to Southamp- wo os 
ton and Antwerp—the yo” 


Heart of Continental Europe. 
TOURIST CLASS IS TOP! 


SAILING DATES 
ARNOLD BERNSTEIN 
May 23; June 6, 20; 
July 4, 18. 

RED STAR LINE 


To Evrore Rounp Tarr 


Arnold Bernstein $|67 
Red Star Line $219 


May 30; June 13, 27; Brin f 
July 11, 25. g your carfrom $/35 
Write for booklet SE—See your steamship agent or 





F. E. Short, General Agent Pacific Coast 
233 Post Street, San Francisco 


MEXICO 


2 Week All Expense Tours 


(Exclusive of ae on the train) 


RAIL .... $170.00 and up 
$192.50 and up 


Departures: June 6-20; July 4-18; August 1-15 

Via Large Steamers of Pan. Pac. Line 

(Also independent tours “‘off the beaten path’’) 
Write for Folders 

The H. C. Capwell Co. Travel Bureau 

Broadway at 20th Oakland, California 


STEAMER 
AND RAIL 








43 


Only Special Summer Train to 


JULY Sth 
15 Days via “White Aztec” 


Southern Pacific air-cooled cars 4 | 43 
Radio, Moving Pictures and Entertainment 
5 Days in Mexico City, Conducted. 
Complete Sightseeing Private Auto. 
Extended Stays Slightly Additional. 
Discount on Bookings Made Prior May 15th. 
Other Departures—June 28, Aug. 2. 

Also via Steamer 


GREAT WHITE FLEET 


18 Days All Expense—8215 up 
May 4 and 23, June 6 and 20, July 4 


And Combing ation Rail and Water 
via Panama Pacific and Grace Line 





SOUTH AMERICA 
Grand Circle Tour—$1050 
67 Days, Conducted, Comprehensive 


HILLMAN ‘ocr. 
TOURS Ine. 
“Dominant in Latin American Travel” 
LOS ANGELES SAN FRANCISCO 
510 W. Sixth Street 49 Geary Street 
Suite 1121 Suite 201 





1936 
Ideal Vacation 
Tours 


—All expenses—Tourist, 

RI ENT Second and First Class on 

steamers. De Luxe land 

arrangements—Small parties, experienced and 

cultured leaders. Best hotels obtainable—Many 

places visited well off the beaten path. Lec- 

tures and special entertainment while en route. 

Leisurely travel, with ample time allowed 

everywhere for free action and shopping. Man- 
chukuo and Korea if desired. 


57 DAYS FOR $398.00 


(Less than $7.00 per day) 


(Longer Tours at proportionately higher rates) 
Independent itineraries of the Orient arranged. 
All Expense Tours. A 


EUROP series of over 100 bril- 


liant escorted tours combining better class 
travel with economy. 


—Simmons - Gateway 


Independent itineraries arranged to meet 
individual requirements. 


LEHMAN’S STEAMSHIP AGENCY 
(Est. Since 1888) 
TRinrty 5171 

610 SoutrH O ive St., Los ANGELES 


University Trave 
SUMMER 1936 


MOTOR TOUBS—ART TOURS 
GENERAL TOURS—RUSSIA 
Invaluable to teachers 
Certificates given for College and 
School Board Credit 


ary nace} 


AF EAA. eS 


MGS 
BUREAU OF UNIVERSITY TRAVEL 
46 Boyd Street Newton, Massachusetts 


EUROPE 1936 ony 


SIGN UP NOW FORMED 
TICKETS 


y ANY WAY 
TOURS TRAV EL ANYWHERE 
ORIENT—CRUISES—WORLD 
See Movies of 1935 Tour—OLYMPICS IN BERLIN 
JEHIEL 8S. DAVIS TRAVEL SERVICE 
Office, 6314 Van Nuys Blvd., Phone 90W 
Home, 14253 Cilmore St., Van Nuys, Phone 90R 






































Take rne shortest, fastest crossing, 
to Yokohama... only ten days 
by Empress of Asia or Empress of 
Russia. Or sail to Honolulu in five 
days ... reach the Orient in eight 
days more by Empress of Japan 
(largest, fastest liner on the Pacific) 
or Empress of Canada. 


Surprisingly low round-trip fares in 
luxurious First Class or comfortable 
Tourist Class. Also, inexpensive 
Third Class on all Empresses. 


Regular sailings from Vancouver 
and Victoria in Canada’s Evergreen 
Playground. Orient fares include 
passage between Seattle and Van- 
couver.... You may sail from San 
Francisco, connecting with an Em- 
press at Honolulu. Orient ports-of- 
call: Yokohama, Kobe, Nagasaki, 
Shanghai, Hong Kong, and Manila. 


WORLD TOURS as tow as 
Combination of $591 38 


Tourist and Second Classes. Go 
on one inclusive ticket, good 
for two years. Write for folder of 
six most popular world tours. 


Booklets, information from your agent or 
F. L Nason, Gen. Agt., 152 Geary, San 
Francisco. SUtter 1585; or W. Mcllroy, 
Gen. Agt., 621 South Grand Avenue, Los 
Angeles . . . Telephone TRinity 3258. 


Spectacular drive, Glacier National Park 


(Continued from Page 6) 
awaits. This ride permits closer views of 
Rising Wolf Mountain, Mount Rockwell, 
Appistoki Peak and others. 


The Blackfeet Indians will present a 
ceremonial at Glacier Park Hotel after din- 
ner. The morning of the 8th is free. 


Leave Glacier Park Station Wednesday, 
July 8, 12:40 pm. 

Entraining on the Empire Builder, the 
journey begins with a short climb to the 
summit of the Rockies and then down the 
western slope with the Flathead River con- 
stantly in view. For over 60 daylight miles 
the train follows along the southern border 
of Glacier National Park to Belton. 


Arrive Seattle Thursday, July 9, 8 am. 

This day is for sight-seeing or visiting in 
and around Seattle. Short trips can be 
made through the city, across Puget Sound 
to Bremerton, or up to Snoqualamie Falls, 
or even to Mount Rainier. Two departures 
from Seattle have been set—either at 4:20 
pm. or at 11:30 pm. Both of these afford 
direct or through connections at Portland 
for California points. 
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AIR-CONDITIONED 


CHAIR CARS 
COACHES 

TOURIST PULLMANS 
STANDARD PULLMANS 


More Perfect Services 
for Season of 1936— 


Never Swifter, Safer, 
Surer, or So Downright 
Comfortable, as NOW 


EXAMPLES OF 
ROUND TRIP Fares 


READY MAY 15 
Good to October 31 
Additional Announcements Soon 
to farther Eastern points 


IN Coaches - Chair Cars 


CHICAGO 

ST. LOUIS 

KANSAS CITY . . 
MINNEAPOLIS . . . $57.35 


IN Tourist Pullmans 


CHICAGO 

ST. LOUIS . 
KANSAS CITY . . . $57.60 
MINNEAPOLIS . . . $68.80 


Standard Pullmans 


CHICAGO 

ST. LOUIS 

KANSAS CITY... 
MINNEAPOLIS . . . $86.00 


Inquire at SANTA FE Offices 
to te sure of the LOW FARES. 


Vacation on a Private Yacht 


To San Juan Islands, Princess Louisa Inlet in 
British Columbia, visiting famous Butchart 
Gardens. Accommodates 6 guests, 2 separate 
cabins, 2 toilets. Experienced skipper. Excel 
lent cuisine. Low rates. References. Professor 
i. a — 4306 Forty-third N. E., 
Seattle, Washi on. . ‘ 
— Going-to-the-Sun Highway 


5-25A 


SANTA FE TICKET OFFICES 
AND TRAVEL BUREAUX 


601 Market Street and Ferry Station, Telephone 
SUtter 7600, San Francisco; 432 Thirteenth St.. 
Telephone HUmboldt 9780, Oakland; 743 So. Hiil 
St., Los Angeles; U. S. Grant Hotel, San Diego. 
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Pekin 


Katharine Leberman, Pasadena 


Wo can name the charm of Pekin! 
Who can tell of its loveliness! Clear bright 
days, deep sweet nights, its moon gates and 
spirit walls, and long curved roofs of gold 
ind green and blue. 

[ts curious bannered streets and hutungs 
so narrow that only a rickshaw can enter. 
Its Brass and Flower streets and rumbling 
bullock-carts with canvas tops of Pekin blue. 

Its sights and sounds and smells! The 
jingling bell of the blind beggar, the clink- 
ing cup of the street vendor and the tink- 
ling of the camel-bells outside the wall. 


Inside the compound, the courtyards echo 
to. the sound of happy Chinese laughter. 
And down the winding garden path flits a 
fragile form in Chinese robes to sip fragrant 
tea from a cup as frail and delicate as the 
ory hand that holds it. 


And all about is an old grey wall. 


Far out the muddy Pei Ho gleams yellow 
cross the dusty plain and the Western 
Hills show black at dusk against the sunset 
sky. 

The long shadows fall across the ancient 
Drum Tower and the Temple of Heaven 
sleeps all day in silence except for the sound 
»f alien footsteps. And the crystal green 
water of the Jade Fountain still pours forth 
its beauty to a beauty-loving people. 

The spirit of the Empress Dowager still 
seems to linger about that high golden 
pagoda with its sleping roofs and latticed 
arcades where almond-eyed princesses used 
to stroll fanning themselves with fluttering 
fingers. 

And far across the Lotus Lake below still 


ORIENT 


LEBERMAN PEKIN TOURS 


PRESIDENT COOLIDGE—JUNE 8-12 
PRESIDENT LINCOLN—JUNE 20-26 
$497—$527—8651 
896 N. WILSON AVENUE, PASADENA 


Summer Vacation Tours 
ORIENT—AROUND THE WORLD 
AROUND PACIFIC—SOUTH AMERICA 
Leaving Los Angeles June 1, 20, 27, 29—Weekly 


Send for Illustrated Literature 


D. F. ROBERTSON TRAYEL 


408 SOUTH SPRING STREET, LOS ANGELES 


OUTBOUND to the ORIENT 


On the S. S. President Lincoln, June 20th, under 
the guidance of one who has crossed the Pacific 
eight times and lived in the Orient for 19 years. 
Costing as low as $498 and with University credit. 


WILLIAM F, HUMMEL, Ph. D. 
2112 Se. Hillerest Drive, Los Angeles WHitney 7046 
ALL-EXPENSE 


E U R 0 P Escorted Tours 


Request BookletS : LocalAgentor From 


Varsity European Tours $295 
606 South Hill St., Los Angeles up 








stands the White Pavilion where the young 
Emperor spent weary days imprisoned by 
order of the old Empress until he died of 
poison by her order—it is thought—just 
exactly three days before her own death. 


And best of all, the Great Wall, up, up, 
up the mountain by sedan chair or donkey 
—then up again on foot along its wide top, 
escorted by hordes of back-pushers and arm- 
lifters to a view you'll never forget. 


On one side the green hills of Jehol— 
summer home of the old Empress—on the 
other, the four thousand year old camel 
trail that leads to Kalgan gateway to the 
Gobi—and at your feet on the top of this 
old wall, the wildflowers you see at home. 


American Export 


Frank E. Short has been appointed Pa- 
cific Coast agent for American Export 
Lines, offices at 233 Post Street, San Fran- 
cisco. This line provides itineraries on 24 
ships in the Mediterranean service. George 
C. Gaede is passenger trafic manager with 
headquarters in New York City. 





VACATION AND STUDY IN 
\¢ / Take courses in Educa- 
PAN AMA tion, Modern Languages, 
Political and Social Sciences, History, International 
Relations, Art and Folklore and Journalism, at the 
University of Panama's Summer School, July 8- 
August 21. Distinguished faculty, Lectures in both 
Spanish and English. American Universities accept 
credits. Economical, all-expense arrangements for 
groups or individual teachers. Write or wire now 
for information to CONSULATE-GENERAL OF 
PANAMA, 90 Broad Street, New York City. 
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$210 From Los ANGELES 


Obtain complete information from Travel Agents or N-Y*K- LINE [Japan Mail] 
551 Market St., San Francisco « 518 West Sixth St., Los Angeles 
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(Continued from Page 13) 
bean-bag toss, and jump-the-shot, market- 
basket, for the teacher. But do the children 
race out at recess to play any of these? Of 
course, these must be good for the children 
—they represent physical activity, training 
in leadership (?), good sportsmanship, so- 
cial experience, etc., etc., 


What Play is Real? 


One remembers vaguely the theory of 
mental discipline through Latin and Logic. 
It might be a pleasant month's work to find 
out what kind of play is real play to these 
children—what is deeply absorbing, what is 
repeated again and again, what is under- 
taken with eagerness and left with regret. 


Disconcertingly, little boys enjoy the 
playhouse as much as little girls, often more 
so. There their play is amazingly satisfying, 
unselfconscious, replete with sensitive adjust- 
ments and with joyous adaptations. The mat- 
ter of wonderful confections in blocks—city 


halls, ships, fire-stations, proves revealing. 


We might think a few direct questions. 
Is the outcome of play physical activity, 
group experience, knowledge of games to 
be played—or just play? Can any play out- 
come be as important as development of a 
normal personality able through life to play 
satisfyingly and growingly at needed in- 
tervals? 


Play is Basic 
Play is a fundamental human need and 
undoubtedly shows enormous variation for 
different maturation-periods and, of course, 
for different personalities. By conserving 
natural play with its deep enjoyments we 
may insure adult capacities for play instead 
of limiting to mere amusement our stunted 

adult impulses for recreation. 


Adult play may be various. The man who 
plans, builds and sails a boat may be the 
boy who played in the doll-house. The 
woman who makes play of raising her chil- 
dren may be the girl who used to hang by 
her knees on the turning-bar. Their kinds 
of play changed—the spirit remained. Both 
kept their capacities for enjoyment and for 


absorption in expressive activity—for play 





The change in emphasis in school-work 
and play (which is involved in this point- 
of-view) would extend changes already ap- 
pearing in the schoolroom. The coinage of 
“dramatic play” as a synonym for modern- 
ism in educational procedure is an example. 


Everywhere in theory (and nearly every- 
where in practice) interest and enjoyment 
are considered fundamental to good teach 
ing. The recognition of interest and enjoy’ 
ment as ends in themselves lags only slightly 
behind. May not the capacity for enjoyment 
be as desirable a possession as is knowledge? 


“Creative Education” is another byword 
in modern education. In its name great 
accomplishments have come to pass. Our 
art departments seem to have yielded most 
constructively. Children now paint and draw 


with great enjoyment and display more 


Teachers Exchange 


Through an article in the Travel Section 
of Sierra Educational News, Myrtle Farrar, 
teacher of English, South Pasadena High- 
school, and member of C. T. A., decided to 


exchange with a teacher in another country. 


Arrangements were consummated through 
the English-speaking Union of New York 
enabling Miss Farrar and Carline J. Barnaby 
of Dudley, England, to exchange. Miss Far- 
rar is teaching in the Dudley Highschool 
for Girls. She recently spent a vacation 
month in Italy, France and Switzerland. 
If travel conditions are favorable she will 
return to South Pasadena via the Trans 
Siberian Railroad, Japan and the Pacific 
Ocean. 








actual creative output than could have been 
imagined ten years ago. 


One reason is, of course, the art princi- 
ples are used constantly in the daily sur- 
roundings of the child—and reflected in 
most schoolrooms. 


But deeper reason than this is the en- 
couragement given to personal achievement 
in this art field. A child is given adequate 
materials, is encouraged to paint his own 
picture about his own subject in his own 
way and, ideally, within his own choice of 
time. 


The product is accorded respect. It 
stands the appraisal of others, adds to their 
pleasure, is a social contribution. The ac- 
tivity has afforded release, has become a 
part of a deep-lying pattern of the child's 
living. It was play. 

Happily, teachers are yielding to their in- 
tellectually - acknowledged principles and 
ceasing to synthesize written expression from 
writin’, spellin’, and composition. 

It is now quite respectable professionally 
to allow a child to learn these by writing 
what he would like to say—to say it on 
paper (and to disregard a few of the tech- 
nical inaccuracies so deplored by an adult 
world) in the hope of getting spontaneous 
natural expression, and a good deal of it. 


The Enjoyment of Writing 

It seems likely that these children (who 
write with enjoyment what they feel or 
think and have their product recognized as 
a pleasing contribution) may always con- 
serve this valuable outlet. They may even 
like to write letters when they are grown, 
and they may even write them. 

By that time they will have learned to 
write, spell and use a verb in every sen- 
tence (if this should be the literary custom 
of future time). They will have developed 
the pattern of directing expressive and crea- 
tive energies through written speech. 


In music we know that enjoyment in 
musical interpretation, singing, is needful. 
We add to it enjoyment in listening, inter- 
pretation also. We are beginning to get 
songs, new songs, from our children, digni- 


SIERRA EDUCATIONAL NEWs 


fying personal musical contribution by ree 
ognizing and singing these new songs. 
We are hearing and seeing the rhythmic 
patterns of very young children and feeling 
vaguely that they are a fundamental out- 
flowing of their inner selves; we record and 
save them if we are wise and encourage and 
prolong their expression if we are very wise 


indeed. 


Creative Music 


Since almost all adult musical expressio: 
is interpretative instead of creative, the way 
of obtaining continuous creative music ex- 
pression into adult life offers a singular 
challenge. Composers, even minor compos 
ers, and many other musicians, thought and 
felt in tone and rhythm while children 
They believe that other children might 
learn to conserve and extend these creative 
powers into adult years. 

Many other sorts of creative interests 
engage persons of all ages. The immense 
possibilities of mechanical invention are af- 
fecting even children. In a world where 
architecture, transportation, communication 
and the mechanical uses for power are ad. 
vancing to transform the physical world, 
children face dazzling opportunities for 
future creative effort. 

Social forms are in a state of flux, with 
major opportunities for creative constructive 
thought. Children who can begin not only 
to learn but actually to think in these areas 
are entering the creative field. True, these 
are work, but why not also play? For crea 
tive workers work “each for the joy of 
working” and the joy of working is play 


* * *& 


The New World 


WV cexty broadcasts NBC Western 
States Blue Network, KGO, Mondays 9:30 
10 a. m., California Teachers Association in 
co-operation with National Broadcasting 
Company. Programs directed by Arthur S. 
Garbett, director of education, Western 
Division, National Broadcasting Company 


May 4—KGA, Spokane, Washington 
Cora L. Oleson, president, Washington Ed- 
ucation Association. 


May 11—Honorable Vierling Kersey, 
California State Superintendent of Public 
Instruction, Sacramento. 


May 18—Paul E. Andrew, district super: 
intendent of schools, Clovis, Fresno County; 
president, California Teachers Association 
Central Section. 


May 25—Barthol W. Pearce, teacher of 
social sciences, Sonora Union High School, 
Tuolumne County. 


June 1— KECA, Los Angeles. Mrs 
Gladys K. Harris, teacher, home economics. 


Beverly Hills Highschool. 


June 8—Janice M. Robison, teacher of 
dramatics, Burlingame Highschool; presi- 
dent, California Drama Teachers Associa: 
tion. 


June 15—FKSD, San Diego. Mrs. Vesta 
Muehleisen, director of education, California 
Pacific International Exposition, San Diego 
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H. W. “Pat” Kelly 


Kindergarten 


N. E. A. Kindergarten-Primary Department 
Portland, 1936 


Tose who attended last year’s meet- 
ing at Denver will be delighted to learn 
that the Portland program is a follow-up of 
the same theme. . 

Last year the Department celebrated its 
50th anniversary by discussing The New 
Junior School. 

Again this year, the theme is The New 
Junior School the discussion to center upon 
the relation of biological aad social environ- 
ment to the growth and development of the 
child. Mrs. Eugenia West Jones of Los 
Angeles, president of the national depart- 
ment, is in charge. 
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H. W. “Pat” Kelly, of Visalia, secretary- 
treasurer C. T. A. Central Section, was 
born in Jackson, California, November 23, 
1902. He attended public school in Jackson 
and Santa Clara; A. B. Stanford University, 
1924; M. A. Stanford, 1929; assistant, his- 
tory department, Stanford University, 1923- 
24. 

Athletic director, Pacific Grove High- 
school, 1924-28; boy advisor and director of 
Continuation School at Visalia Highschool, 
1930-32. 

Attendance supervisor and director of 
guidance for Tulare County schools 1932- 
35; at present supervisor of health and co- 
ordination activities, Tulare County Schools. 

Member Phi Delta Kappa, Mason, Elk, 
Rotary, Eastern Star. Married: Eleanor 
Sweet. Children: Patsymae, age 5; twins 
Tommie and Jackie, age 31/2. 


* * * 


Women Overseas 
Los ANGELES Chapter, Women's 


Overseas Service League, is co-operating 
with the national organization in making a 
country-wide survey of all women who saw 
service in the Allied cause between August, 
1914, and January 1, 1920. 

Disabled welfare workers served 
overseas are not eligible for any medical aid, 
hospitalization, or compensation from the 
government under present legislation. One 
of the main objects of the League both 
locally and through its national funds is 
service to those in distress. 

As all of the 22,000 women who served 
overseas are not members of the League, it 


who 


is our desire to locate any ex-overseas 
women living in Los Angeles and vicinity 
with the thought of rendering assistance or 
advice to those who desire and need it.— 
Mrs. Grace Tucker Green, Rehabilitation 
Chairman for Los Angeles Area, 445 South 
Harvard Avenue, Los Angeles. 
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California College of Arts and Crafts 


(Formerly California School of Arts and Crafts) 


Invites You to Attend Its 


30th Summer Session 
June 29 - August 7, 1936 


Staff of | 5specialists including the following visiting instructors: 


VACLAV VYTLACIL, eminent authority on contemporary 
European painting; WALDEMAR JOHANSEN, advertising 
artist, designer for stage and industry; F. CARLTON BALL, 
expert in jewelry and metals. Regular staff members include 
Ethel Abeel, Marjorie Flashman, Vara B. Lortsch, Xavier Mar- 
tinez, Isabelle P. West, and Hamilton A. Wolf. 


Instruction will be offered in the following subjects: 


FIGURE DRAWING 
FREEHAND DRAWING 


ART METAL GRADE TEACHERS’ ART 
BASKETRY JEWELRY 
BOOKBINDING LANDSCAPE PAINTING 
CHARCOAL DRAWING LIFE PAINTING 

DESIGN LOOM WEAVINIG 


N. E. A.—Summer Session students who wish to attend the 
N.E.A. convention in Portland may do so without loss of credit. 


Broadway at College Avenue 





EDUCATIONAL 
ASSOCIATES 


(Est. March, 1933) 














A mutual, non-profit Association for 
professional advancement of 
superior educators. 


Advice and Placement Service 


E. C. BOYNTON, Executive Secretary 


354 South Spring Street Los Angeles 





San Francisco Representative at 
HOTEL BRAYTON 
50 Turk St., off Market St. 
Phone GRaystone 4811 


In celebration of its 30th year of service to California and the 
West, this State-accredited art college for men and women 
offers a special summer program of over 20 courses of value 
to classroom teachers, beginning and advanced art students, 
and to teachers and supervisors of art, household art, and 


PEN AND INK 
POTTERY 
STAGE DESIGN 
STILL LIFE PAINTING 
TEXTILE PRINTING 
TOOLED LEATHER 
WATER COLOR 





The College is centrally located for California and the Pacific 
Beautiful 4-acre garden in the heart of Oakland 
provides ideal vacation environment. Cool summer climate. 


Write F. H. MEYER, President, for Summer Catalog E 


Oakland, California 
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San Joaquin Festival 


Fourtn annual May Music Festival 
will be held May 16 at Turlock. Hundreds 
of highschool music students will enjoy a 
full day of music. 

An evening concert given by massed 
groups will climax the day. Frank Mancini 
of Modesto will conduct an orchestra of 
100 pieces. Sidney Halsey of Lodi will di- 
rect a 125-piece band, and Frank Smith of 
Stockton will lead a chorus of 200 voices. 

The Festival affords a real opportunity to 
students in the valley who can play under 
the direction of Mr. Mancini, conductor of 


a county boys band that has won five state 
championships, and a highschool band 
which has won five state championships, has 
placed third in two national contests, and 
second in one. 


The May Festival is getting to be an 
annual tradition in San Joaquin Valley. 
Four years ago it was started in Modesto 
where it was held for two years. Last year 
it was moved to Stockton, where Alfred 
Hertz, Herbert Clarke, and Charles Dennis 
were guest conductors.—Margaret Jack, sec- 
retary-treasurer, Northern San Joaquin 
Valley Secondary Music Teachers Associa- 
tion. 


SIERRA EDUCATIONAL NEWS 


COMING 


May 2—California Elementary School 
Principals Association, State Council; an- 
nual meeting. Carmel. 


May 2—Elementary School Principals, 
Central Coast Section; annual conference. 
Carmel. 


May 9—Alameda County Education As- 
sociation. Hotel Oakland. 

May 11-15—National Congress of Par- 
ents and Teachers; 40th annual convention. 


Hotel Schroeder, Milwaukee. 


June 22-25—National Conference on Vis- 
ual Education and film exhibition, sixth 
session; Francis W. Parker School, 330 
Webster Avenue, Chicago. 

June 23-July 3—Institute of International 
Relations. Mills College. Dr. Stanley Arm- 
strong Hunter, director. 

June 26—National Safety Day; California 
Pacific International Exposition, San Diego. 
Junior and senior highschool posters must 
be in by June 15. 


June 28-July 2—National Education 


Association Convention. Portland, 
Oregon. 
July 6-9—American Home Economics 





Association; annual convention. Seattle. 


July 6-17—Conference of Elementary 
Education. Extension Center, University of 
Oregon, Portland. 

August 2-7, 1937—-World Federation of 
Education Associations. Seventh biennial 
conference; Tokyo, Japan. 

August 31-Sept. 7—World Congress of 
Youth. Geneva, Switzerland. 

November 9-15—American Public Edu- 
action Week. 


Write to National Education Association, 1201 
16th St., N. W., Washington, D. C., for complete 
materials. L 

* * * 


Bay Section of C. T. A. now regularly 
issues bulletins giving complete reports of 
Section meetings. A recent issue, compris- 
ing 16 pages, is well-arranged and contains 
a wealth of material of definite interest to 
every teacher. Mrs. Ada V. Withrew, presi- 
dent, John F. Brady, vice-president, E. G. 
Gridley, secretary, and their associates in 
the Section merits hearty congratulations 


upon this helpful forward step. 
* * & 












Southern District, California - Western 
School Music Conference, held its spring 
meeting May 2, at Riverside Mission Inn. 
Morning session included an organ recital 
by Arthur Poister of Redlands University; 
choral music by Chaffey Junior College a 
capella choir under direction of Earle 
Blakeslee; report on radio activities by Leslie 
Clausen of Los Angeles Junior College. 


At lunch, David Bruno Ussher spoke on 
the federal music project and Herbert Grey 
presented an ensemble of antique instru- 
ments. Afternoon session held in the mu- 
nicipal auditorium, presented work of River- 
side County schools under direction of 
Paloma Prouty.—Beryl R. Jeter, secretary. 























Direct to SCOTLAND - 


Go the scenic, sheltered route 
—almost 1000 miles down the 
smooth St. Lawrence. Sail from 
Montreal or Quebec on one of 
the nine big, fast Canadian 
Pacific liners—led by the regal 
Empress of Britain and her run- 
ning mate Empress of Australia, 
famous as world cruise ships. 


You may also choose from the four reasonably 
per “Duchess” or the three low cost ‘““Mont”’ 
iners. All ships carry cabin, tourist and third 


WORLD'S GREATEST 


TRAVEE 


@ FOUR FACTORS THAT BENEFIT THE TEETH OF CHILDREN ARE: RIGHT FOOD, PERSONAL CARE, DENTIST'S CARE AND PLENTY OF CHEWING EXERCISE 


IRELAND - ENGLAND AND THE CONTINENT 


classes. Low roundtrip rates. 

You haven’t fully enjoyed eat- 
ing until you sail on a Canadian 
Pacific liner. Master chefs give 
deft flavor touches to every dish. 
Menus are distinctively cosmo 
politan; morning bouillon, a 
noon cold table, afternoon tea 
are added delights. 


via Short St. Lawrence Seaway 


For sailings lists and literature see your local travel agent 
or Frep L. Nason, General Agent, 152 Geary St., San 
Francisco. Phone SUtter 1585; or W. McIlroy, General 
Agent, 621 S. Grand Ave., Los Angeles. TRinity 3258. 


Canadian Pacific 


SYSTEM 
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He was a scholar and a ripe and good one. 
Exceeding wise, fair-spoken and persuading. 
Shakespeare 


The recent meeting of the Department of Superintendence at 
St. Louis will linger long in memory as the occasion for one 
of the finest demonstrations of teaching ever witnessed by those 
privileged to be present. 


Roy Winthrop Hatch, with the platform of the great Audi- 
torium as his classroom, and facing the kindly but critical obser- 
vation of six thousand teachers from every state in the Union, 
gave a masterly demonstration of how to teach a controversial 
subject. 


A typical class of young Americans, intent on their topic, 
Supreme Court Decisions on New Deal Measures, forgot 
audience and were indifferent to microphones, as they re- 
sponded to the skillful leadership of Mr. Hatch. 


The devoted followers of Plato at the Academy, the eager 
youths who crowded the classes of Peter Abelard at the Cathe- 
dral School of Notre Dame, the young seamen listening with 
rapt attention to Henry the Navigator in his high tower on a 
rocky cape of Portugal, were never more closely held under the 
spell of a teacher’s genius than were these young moderns under 
the guidance of Professor Hatch. 


Fortunately, we are living in an era when fine teaching need 
not be limited to a favored few. The teaching genius shown so 
spectacularly to the assembled audience at the Department of 
Superintendence characterizes Professor Hatch’s writings as well 
as his classroom work. It is perhaps most noticeable in his 
collaboration with Professor Stull which produced the New 
Geographies, Our World Today, generally conceded to be the 
most teachable as well as the most interesting and attractive 
textbooks in this subject. 


Allyn and Bacon 


560, MISSION STREET SAN FRANCISCO 
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